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THE NEW PROBLEM IN ECONOMICS. 
N OW that the pressure upon men’s minds of the crisis which 


confronted us last summer is beginning to be relaxed, 

serious observers of social movements are trying to take 
stock of the whole situation rather with a view to permanent 
restoration of credit and prosperity than with a view to the 
avoidance of imminent disaster. In that enterprise many may 
legitimately take a share who are by no means experts in Political 
Economy, and whose claim to any attention which they may receive 
is based on a general concern for social welfare and the principles 
affecting it rather than on any specialist study of its particular 
aspects. Perhaps there is, at present, a peculiar contribution to be 
made by those whose main interest in any proposal is to ask how it 
squares with the principles of Christianity. 

Last autumn the country pronounced a very clear and emphatic 
verdict upon the issue then immediately before it; and confusion 
may be avoided if I state at the outset that I completely share 
the opinion of the country as so expressed. But I share it, as I 
suppose we all do, with a very deep regret at the necessity for 
reducing unemployment benefit and curtailing the social services. 
No Christian, it seems to me, can acquiesce light-heartedly in an 
action which deliberately increases the burden that rests on the 
poorest members of the community. And when we turn to the 
social services and the way in which it was inevitable that they 
should first of all be reduced, if they were to be reduced at all, 
we must make full acknowledgment of the fact that the greatest 
breach in the social fellowship of our nation at the present time 
is that of educational inequality; we cannot hope to have that 
kind of social fellowship which must be the Christian’s goal—as 
I understand matters—until it is true that every child born into 
the community genuinely has the fullest opportunity for the develop- 
ment of whatever faculties God has given to him. Goodwill can 
only carry us, after all, a little way in the creation of fellowship 
between those whose mental capacities have been developed in 
utterly different degrees. There is nothing which cuts so deep into 
the unity of the fellowship we most desire as the inequalities of 


educational opportunity. 
If all this is true how can it be right that we should have taken 
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the steps which we have taken? Here, at any rate, there is little 
room for disagreement among those who share the convictions 
which prevailed at the General Election. It is because if public 
credit were shaken the people who would suffer most of all would 
be the poorest. It is because only by these very reductions, and 
especially by the reductions in unemployment benefit, was it 
possible for public credit to be saved. Why so? Because in view 
of the problem about which I shall say more later, we found 
ourselves in a situation where unemployment benefit was, and to 
some extent is, not only an increasing but a quite incalculable 
liability ; and when credit is insecure obviously nothing is so serious 
as an incalculable liability. The first thing necessary in the 
interest of the poorest classes themselves was to secure a hold 
upon that situation so that we might know at least more fully 
where we stood in the matter of our liability for unemployment— 


and not only that we might know it ourselves, but that the possible 


investors of funds from foreign countries equally might know it. 
Therefore this seemed to most people, as to me, to be one of those 
instances where it is not a sophistry but the plain truth to say that it 
was necessary to reduce it, and that, too, in the interest of the poorest 
classes themselves lest they should suffer something worse still. 

That I believe to be a very prevailing opinion, but I resort 
to it with great anxiety because I recognise that in the nineteenth 
century every possible reform or advance was resisted precisely 
on the ground that it would spell ruin to those whom it was in- 
tended to benefit. No one who has studied the social history of the 
nineteenth century can easily adopt that argument; but in this 
instance it was a valid argument, and I am persuaded that unless 
this check had been put upon that expenditure and at that point, 
the chance of saving credit was so remote that its collapse might be 
regarded as certain. 

The primary thing was to stabilise credit. To some extent that 
has been done. For the moment I think we may say that to all 
appearance it has been done. ‘There is now a certain danger lest 
we should sit down and suppose there are no more problems to be 
faced, or that we can safely leave the facing of them to those 
who were returned to power with such an astonishing manifesta- 
tion of public confidence. But that really is not true. What is 
needed is that we should consider the root causes of the situation 
in which we find ourselves. First of all, we should inquire why it 
is that unemployment is so desperately bad a feature in the social 
situation. Those who have inherited a considerable amount of 
wealth do not generally regard unemployment as an unmixed curse 
—at least, so I judge by observation of their conduct. And they 
have some warrant in high authority, which represents labour not 
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primarily as a great blessing to mankind, but as a curse upon 
mankind due to the Fall. Now we are very liable to speak of 
unemployment as bad, either because it is a burden on industry, 
which has to support a number of people who are not contributing 
to it—and, of course, that is bad—or else simply out of sympathy 
for those who find themselves in the unfortunate position of being 
unable to secure work. But I want to suggest that we shall not 
be thinking of it rightly until we have gone further than that. 
I think the main principle stands out most clearly if we consider 
what is likely to be, and what we know from our observation most 
commonly is, the effect of this situation upon those who as they 
leave school and go out into the world cannot find employment for 
themselves. That is the most tragic point of all. It creates a 
sense that they are not wanted; and that has one or other of two 
extraordinarily bad results. One is with the weaker natures—a 
tendency towards superficial levity, a sense that nothing matters. 
They are content to take the dole when they can get it, and in 
general to live a happy-go-lucky life on what they can pick 
up; not happy to do this but acquiescing in it and supposing there 
is nothing better. With the more serious and earnest natures it 
produces an intense bitterness. Bitterness is never right, but such 
bitterness is surely very pardonable in a young man who is con- 
scious of having some qualifications to serve the community, and 
to make for himself and those dependent on him a decent home, 
and yet finds no niche for himself in the society of which he is a 
member. That young man is bound to be very deeply embittered 
against society as organised to-day; and that is not only unwhole- 
some for society, but desperately bad for him. If we, as Christians, 
are most concerned about the promotion of the highest possible 
character for our citizens, it is on this ground we shall be most 
eager to see this problem solved. 

It is important in what order we consider these propositions. It 
is quite true that unemployment is a burden on industry, and that 
it deserves sympathy. It is also quite true that the situation is 
one tending to demoralisation. If we think first of the one men- 
tioned first, or even of the one mentioned second, then to some 
extent we are acquiescing in the evil influence represented by the 
third, because we are failing to recognise and to give full scope to the 
sacred personalities of multitudes of our fellow-citizens. There is in 
a system which condemns people to unwilling unemployment a real 
affront to their personalities. As such they feel it, sometimes putting 
it in different words, sometimes in a dumb, inarticulate manner. 
Somehow, in the moral interests of the nation even more than the 
economic, the problem of unemployment must be cured. I cannot 
offer a cure, but only some reflections as we ponder the question. 
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What is the problem? It is not a problem of scarcity, but a 
problem of excessive abundance. That is a new, an entirely new 
and most bewildering, feature of this problem. It is primarily a 
selling problem. It is not that the goods are not there and cannot 
be produced. They are there; and they have been produced; but 
they cannot be sold. There are no purchasers. So the question is 
not first how we can employ more men to over-stock the market still 
further, but how we can distribute purchasing-power so that there 
is and will be more effective demand. We are told that this is a 
world problem, and very truly. We know what has happened in 
the great corn-growing districts of Canada and South America. 
We know that food that was wanted in other parts of the world 
was burned—although the ships were waiting to carry it—because 
the purchasing-power was not there. 


I was taught some political economy at Oxford, including certain — 


propositions concerning money. What is perfectly plain is that 


money is not what they told me it was. I am not at all sure © 


that I know what it is; but it is not that; because they told me 
it was a pure medium of exchange, and that its whole existence 
consisted in facilitating exchange. It is quite true that its whole 
value consists in facilitating exchange. It is no use if you cannot 
exchange it. You cannot eat it. Its value consists in its ability 
to be exchanged, and hitherto we have found that our monetary 
system will facilitate exchange when there are in existence goods 
to be exchanged. All through the nineteenth century the assump- 
tion was—and it could safely be assumed at that time—that more 
production would create new purchasing-power to make it profit- 
able ; because the world was an expanding market, new needs were 
springing up in all parts of it, and the market constantly was 
demanding more. For the moment, at least, that has stopped ; and 
it is not clear that it is only for the moment. I suppose there will 
be the swing of the pendulum back towards the greater adjustment 
of purchasing-power to production, but, so far as I can under- 
stand the situation, which is not very far, the pendulum will not 
swing back in that way sufficiently far to occupy the position in 
which it was thirty years ago. And when it swings again the other 
way it will be towards a worse dislocation than we are in at present; 
because the traditional view on which we have all been acting leads 
repeatedly to more and more production, all in competition with other 
countries, so that prices have to be constantly reduced, which is a 
great benefit to the buyer, until it reaches the point at which it is no 
longer profitable to the producer to produce. That is where we have 
got to, and that is the problem which we have got to solve. 

Two things appear to me clear. The first is that the problem 
must be solved internationally. I do not mean by setting up some 
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super-State to regulate the affairs of national States, but by really 
mutual agreement among the nations which have begun, though 
only tardily, to recognise that they have become partners in a great 
common enterprise rather than rivals. The great Christian prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ we are members one of another ”’ is finding illustra- 
tion on a new plane—the international plane; it is not easy to 
persuade nations, especially those with advantages over their 
neighbours, but it is true, that we are all bound up together in a 
degree which has not been the case until recently. That is a fact; 
and unless we recognise the fact and act upon it we shall act upon a 
false basis, and land ourselves in one catastrophe after another. 
The cause of the new difficulty is the immense advance in 
technical skill and application of scientific processes to production. 
We all know that in industry to-day one man can produce what 
would once have employed twenty men or more. The new appli- 
ances are called labour-saving machinery. All through the nine- 
teenth century, with rapidly expanding markets, it could be 
assumed that the results of the economy so effected could be 
invested and that the market would sufficiently expand to absorb 
the additional product. It is no longer true that demand expands 
at the same pace as production. In the system under which we 
have lived it has been inevitable that labour-saving machinery 
should be used not directly to save labour but to save labourers. 
We have gone on the supposition that labour is a commodity to 
be sold in the market like any other commodity and therefore to 
be sold as dear as the seller can sell and to be bought as cheap 
as the buyer can buy. But labour is different from every other 
commodity, because it is inseparable from the labourer. When 
a man sells me a pair of shoes he can do it without affecting his 
mind or body in any way. But in selling his labour he is selling 
not only his body but his mind. You are getting out of the range 
of commodity into personality. But it is not possible to give much 
recognition to that in the system under which we have been living. 
The trouble is that currency, or money, has been bound up with 
production, as a result of the great advance of the nineteenth 
century, instead of being bound up with the capacity to produce. 
If you make that change in your mind, the result will be that you 
want money to be available for members of the community in 
relation to its capacity to produce; but if this is done you must 
effect some combination with the existing tradition; because if 
you made that change pure and simple the result would be you 
would have a policy of the kind generally called inflation, a debased 
or deteriorated currency. The aim of the new school of economic 
thought is to create demand by distribution of such purchasing- 
power as will set all the nation’s productive plant working. But, 
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if it were distributed irrespective of the share taken in actual 
production, most people would take no share, and production would 
cease just as much as now when purchasing-power is not available. 
But it remains true that in large measure people are thinking only 
of producing and not of any effort to increase or distribute purchas- 
ing power. After all, some of our home industries have continued 
to flourish just because the unemployed have had some money 
to buy goods and so made a demand upon them. ‘The dole has 
partly saved the home market. What we must keep in our minds 
is that, if only you can get a good market, the market sets the 
process of production going. The consumer is really the 
pivot of the situation; but the problem of production has been so 
acute that our attention has been fastened on that. Now there are 
a number of people at this moment trying with very great thorough- 
ness to work out what effects such a transformation would have 
upon our economic system. It is desirable that the public should 
more widely and carefully follow that line of inquiry. I do not 
imagine that any of those who are following it have thought it 
through to the end or have any recommendation upon which we 
could act now or upon which it would be reasonable to act until by 
other means the nation has rescued itself from the present 
immediate crisis. But even when that is done we shall merely 
pass from one crisis to another more acute than the last unless 
something along these lines is attempted. 

Moreover, this way of approaching the matter is really more 
consonant with Christian principles than most approaches, because 
it begins with people instead of beginning with things. We are 
rather fond of saying that ‘“‘ things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind,’ and having thus quoted some ingenious person’s 
epigram we think we have summed up the matter and we leave 
things to go on riding men. ‘There is no value in things except 
as they are of use to man. Once the system has got on the top 
of us so that we have no longer the freedom left for men to choose 
their manner of conducting it and the course which seems to them 
to have most claim to their allegiance, we are living on a sub-human 
level. It is because this way of dealing with the question starts 
from consideration of citizens, whether employed or not, as an 
essential factor in the welfare of the community, that I think it 
is fundamentally Christian. ‘The plea is that we should think first 
not of making production profitable but of making produce market- 
able. If the details of such a scheme fall outside the area of 
Christianity its principles do not. For we are being most truly 
Christian if we start dealing, not with goods but with men, and 
seek to provide for them the richest possible human life in the 
closest possible human fellowship. WILLIAM EBorR : 


THE NEW PROTECTION. 


HE National Government, it will be generally admitted, 

was called into power to face a grave financial crisis. 

Expenditure, both national and local, had increased so 
alarmingly as to impose a heavy burden upon industry and to 
impair the credit of the country. The immediate task was to 
enforce economy, and our rulers might perhaps have been expected 
to concentrate their efforts on that problem, on which they were 
understood to be agreed. Instead of that they have decided, with 
the evident approval of a large majority of the House of Commons, 
to press to the front a problem on which the Cabinet is sharply 
divided, and to reverse, with little warning or examination, the 
commercial principles on which our prosperity has for many years 
been built. The proposal is to raise additional revenue by indirect 
taxation—scarcely a step towards economy even if the income-tax 
be correspondingly reduced—and to levy import duties against 
many friendly nations whose products for three-quarters of a 
century we have admitted free. The pretext put forward, in all 
good faith, is that our exports are diminishing so rapidly that 
we shall drift to ruin if we do not promptly check the flow of 
imports and so contrive to ‘‘ balance trade.’’ 

It is submitted that this theory involves some confusion of 
thought. To balance the Budget is a necessity which cannot be 
doubted. That object can be attained either by raising more 
revenue or by cutting down expenditure; and of those two alterna- 
tives the Government seems at present to prefer the first. So 
far as the new taxes help to strengthen our finances, they can 
of course be justified apart from any ulterior motive they may 
have. And there is, no doubt, force in the argument that, when 
direct taxation has reached the height which it has now reached 
in this country, it is legitimate to resort to indirect taxation, 
wasteful as it must be, in order to distribute more widely the 
burdens which the nation has to bear. ‘To balance the Budget 
is essential to restore confidence and maintain sterling, and for 
those purposes no other action is of equal use. But it is a wholly 
different proposition that the Government should undertake to 
balance trade. Indeed the idea that statesmen can intervene 
successfully to adjust and remedy trade variations, and to secure 
in some unexplained manner a favourable balance for their own 
country, seems, though still liable to recur to business men in 
moments of commercial weakness, to be little more than an 
illusion dating from days when economic laws were not well 
understood. 

A favourable trade balance, a continuing excess of exports over 
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imports, in the case of all nations is obviously impossible. An 
unfavourable balance for a prolonged period is equally impossible 
in the case of a country no longer based on gold: it automatically 
adjusts itself. And a trade balance imperilled by imports from 
foreign countries, and yet apparently unaffected by imports from 
our Dominions, is a phenomenon more incomprehensible still. 
Our alleged unfavourable balance in February was not due, if 
we accept the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s figures, to any serious 
increase of imported merchandise, in spite of the talk about 
dumping which we hear. The increase in the unfavourable balance 
there was comparatively small: our imports of merchandise 
remained “‘ practically stationary ’’: it was our exports of mer- 
chandise which had substantially declined. The large balance 
against us is attributed to a failure of ‘‘ invisible’ exports, the 
yield from investments abroad, the receipts from shipping and 
banking, the profits of international trade. But, while Protection 
may check imports of merchandise, a decrease in these invisible 
exports is a thing which no tariff can possibly redress. Free 
Traders, anxious to support a National Government threatened 
by financial panic, were reluctant to criticise what purported to 
be a temporary measure, the Government’s first hasty effort to 
check imports by abnormal legislation, though the necessity for 
that legislation has never been adequately proved. But if pleas 
of balancing trade and sustaining sterling are to be used as 
pretexts for establishing a general tariff, on which a permanent 
system of high Protection can be based, they cannot acquiesce 
any longer in a policy which offers no prospect of restoring our 
finances, but which, by abandoning our Free Trade system, may 
involve the most serious consequences for Great Britain. 

Can it be said that this is a fortunate moment for altering the 
character and diverting the currents of our trade? It is admittedly 
a moment of widespread commercial distress. There is the deep- 
rooted and enduring trouble caused by payments of reparations 
and war debts. There are the currency restrictions imposed by 
a large number of nations. ‘There are the scarcity of gold and 
the fall in prices produced by the demand for gold payments. And 
there is the steady piling up of tariffs in Europe, in America and 
in our Dominions. These causes have produced in many quarters 
a depression akin to despair, a readiness to try any new experi- 
ment, however ill-considered or unsound. But can it be supposed 
that any of these difficulties will be lessened by our suddenly 
imposing fresh obstacles to free exchange? We are told that 
tariffs give the power to bargain and retaliate. But we already 
enjoy in almost every country the advantage of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. Are we to renounce the positive benefit of our 
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commercial treaties for the precarious possibilities of tariff wars ? 
Experience gives little support to the theory that retaliation leads 
to a reduction of tariffs. The partial withdrawal of the recent 
French surtax on coal lends no support to that illusion; for it 
was withdrawn simply because it proved very unpopular with 
those French interests which depend on cheap coal from the United 
Kingdom. And when it comes to bargaining, if our powers in 
that respect are limited beforehand by pledges given to business 
interests not only in this country but in the Dominions, very 
little freedom will remain for us to carry through successful deals 
abroad. 

It is difficult, looking at the world around us, to find grounds 
for the theory that tariffs bring prosperity in their train. We 
have no lack of experiments in that direction. ‘‘ One of the first 
signs of this distress in world trade,’’ says Mr. Chamberlain, 
“is the extraordinary growth of trade restrictions. There is 
hardly any device, ranging from surtaxes to quotas, which has 
not been applied by one country or another.’’ And yet, according 
to the same authority, we are suffering from “‘ a truly deplorable 
condition of world trade.’? Does it look as if the remedy was 
for us to impose tariff-restrictions too? The United States have 
the highest tariffs in the world. Yet The Times reminded us in 
January last that their unemployed numbered between six and ten 
millions, that their bank deposits had shrunk by over 2,000 million 
dollars in three months, that their financial deficit of 900 million 
dollars last year would be more than doubled this year, and that 
heavy borrowings and heavy increases in taxation were 
‘“ inescapable ’’’ in that country. Australia has the highest tariffs 
in the British Empire and for years past has been raising them 
against British goods. Yet her highly protected industries are 
paralysed. Her unemployed number almost one-third of her 
industrial population: the official trade union figure is just over 
30 per cent. Her agricultural interests, crippled by taxes on 
their requirements, are demanding State subsidies: Western 
Australia even threatens to break away. And Protectionist finance 
has brought the Commonwealth to the verge of ruin. Central 
Europe, with its thousands of miles of new tariff barriers, tells 
the same story of impoverishment and trial. And these three 
striking examples do not stand alone. Can it really be that tariffs 
are the best road to salvation? Can it be wise to ignore the 
results which they produce? And can we fail to contrast with 
the Protectionist elysium the prosperity which under a system of 
freedom we have enjoyed for seventy years, and which now, in a 
time of extraordinary stress, aggravated by our own reckless 
expenditure, has left us still financially the strongest of the 
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nations, and the best able to overcome our difficulties if only 
the politicians would not interfere? 

Ministers recommend their policy as ‘‘a great experiment ’’— 
as if opportunities of studying the effects of Protection had never 
been offered to this country before. The truth of course is that 
history is full of these unsuccessful experiments, of nation after 
nation vainly trying to make itself self-supporting, independently 
of its special needs and characteristics, shutting its frontiers, 
restricting its commerce, building up barrier after barrier against 
its natural customers, partly from jealous nationalism, partly from 
economic ignorance, partly from a desire to avoid direct taxation, 
while each sentiment is in turn exploited by the agricultural or 
business interests whose purposes Protection serves. ‘The really 
serious thing about the attitude of Ministers and their supporters 
is that they do not seem to realise that any argument is required, 
or that it is desirable before plunging into their experiment to 
attempt to make sure of the results it may involve. ‘‘ The whole 
scheme can be adjusted later,’’ says one. They could not consult 
economists, says another. The economists could not agree with 
each other—might not even agree with them. ‘The “‘ practical 
business man’’ must act, when panic overtakes him: he has no 
time to argue or to think. And yet economic laws have an obstinate 
way of asserting their importance, with consequences often highly 
inconvenient to the business man who tries to pass them by. 

It is profitless now to argue whether at the last election the 
country as a whole was invited to vote for Protection or not. It 
is clear that many votes were given for tariffs and that the Protec- 
tionists are overwhelmingly strong in the House of Commons. It 
is equally clear that many votes were given on other grounds for 
candidates like Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas, till then 
regarded as Free Traders, and for candidates like Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean, who were compelled to fight 
their battles largely on Free Trade. But few will deny that, when 
the issue has been put expressly to the country, the verdict since 
1903 has been repeatedly and decisively against Protection. When 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain propounded his scheme, it was riddled 
by arguments which remain unanswered. But little attempt has 
been made since the election to weigh or balance those arguments 
again: Ministers, unhappily, have been too much occupied in 
their endeavours to balance trade. Men who have professed them- 
selves Free Traders for a lifetime are suddenly found echoing, 
without explanation, the familiar nostrums of ‘Tariff Reform. 
And yet it is a startling thing to revolutionise, without serious 
argument or examination, the fiscal system which Gladstone and 
his successors regarded as the mainstay of our commerce, as 
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the foundation of our maritime ascendancy, of our international 
position, of our banking and financial power. No one has told 
us more simply or strongly than Mr. Runciman “‘ that Britain’s 
foreign trade is the very essence of our being, and that freedom 
is the solid basis on which it has been built.’’ Peel and Gladstone, 
Bright and Cobden did not stand alone in their convictions. ‘They 
had at least as much practical experience as most men of business, 
and possibly a deeper insight into the principles of government 
and trade. Disraeli surrendered to this opinion. Lord Salisbury 
accepted it. Hartington, Goschen, Hicks-Beach, Asquith—how 
many leaders of weight and experience on either side of politics 
ever seriously doubted it, until Mr. Joseph Chamberlain rushed 
into Protection and carried so many weaker spirits in his train? 
We cannot, it is true, be governed for ever by the opinions of our 
fathers. But it is no comfort to revert to the opinions of our 
great-grandfathers instead. At least it would be well to spare 
time to consider the deep and rich experience we are scrapping, 
the ominous possibilities of the experiment so light-heartedly 
proposed. 

No one will deny that the conditions of trade have altered 
largely, or that the competition of other nations has become far 
more serious, during the last fifty years. But the economic 
principles underlying those conditions have not altered, and the 
only wise policy is to leave our traders to adjust their methods 
to them, as in the long run they and they only can. When we 
look into the details of the new Protection offered us—only the 
beginnings are as yet revealed—it is clear that its authors have 
little fresh or refreshing advice to give. ‘Their plans are already 
involved in some confusion. Not one of the difficulties which 
wrecked Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s scheme has been met. Direct 
bread-taxes are to be avoided, for electioneering reasons. But 
the quota system reproduces, while imperfectly disguising, all 
the evils of bread taxation. We are to have a tax on flour, which 
somehow will not make bread dearer. We are to have arrange- 
ments, very elaborate arrangements, that will satisfy our millers 
and our farmers, provide fresh markets and profits for Colonial 
dealers, and compensate everyone for the losses incurred, always 
excepting the British buyer of bread or the British payer of taxes, 
from whose pocket in one shape or another the compensation 
required must come. It may be sufficient to quote one Protectionist 
organ on this plan. 


It seems not improbable that the expenses of administration 
will be relatively heavy. The machinery to be set up is 
extremely complicated. There are to be all sorts of com- 
missions, boards, committees, corporations and the rest of it, 
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and an elaborate system of certificates and records of sale. But 
the net result is that a levy of 3s. is to be raised on every sack 
of flour, which represents as nearly as possible a halfpenny on 
the 4 lb. loaf. 


We may soon find ourselves wishing for the simpler methods of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who at least had the courage and the 
candour to tell the public what he meant to do. 

But bread taxes, maladroitly camouflaged, are only the begin- 
ning of the programme. ‘There are to be taxes on other kinds of 
food. ‘There are to be taxes on raw materials—and that at a 
moment when it is essential to reduce the costs of production in 
this country if we are to hold our own and to keep our markets 
in a competitive world. And the odd thing is that these new 
taxes on production are expected to stimulate our exports, the 
falling off in which is one of the chief causes of complaint. Were 
the whole thing a comedy, instead of a grim tragedy bordering 
in some aspects upon farce, one could laugh at the absurdities 
which have already emerged. There has been something like a 
little crisis over maize. There has been something like a Cabinet 
crisis over meat. There have been awkward questions about sisal 
and hemp. ‘There has been uneasiness in regard to newsprint— 
‘“one of those cases,’’ said the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
there will be plenty more—‘‘ where other considerations came in 
besides the economic one.’’ ‘There has been some protest about 
the favour shown to shipbuilding. Already from the very 
beginning the battle of interests has begun. ‘‘I know,’’ one 
American Senator is reported to have said when the latest tariff 
was enacted in the United States—‘‘ I know it’s a big steal, but 
I’m going to help my people steal while the stealing is good.’’ 
Mr. Runciman at any rate has no illusions as to what the battle 
of interests which accompanies Protection means. An old friend 
may venture to quote a passage in which he spoke very frankly 
on this subject less than eighteen months ago. 


I said that a good many people had turned over to Protection 
because they are dispirited and almost in despair. That mental 
attitude is one of the most serious troubles that we have to 
meet at the present time. Believe me, it is so widespread that 
everyone is apt to be affected by it, directly or indirectly. That 
feeling of depression must be lifted from the minds of our 
people if they are once more to be victorious in the region of 
commerce. How are you to do it? The Protectionist says 
you can cheer them up by telling them that they will have 
the support of a tariff. Our view is that we can cheer them 
up by telling them that if they depend upon their resources 
no obstacle shall be put in the way of their trade. Those are 
the two alternatives. But if you direct the minds of our great 
manufacturers and our iron-masters to Parliament for assistance; 
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if they are taught to turn to the elections, and particularly 
to the by-elections, for the means by which they are to secure 
support; if they are to imagine that it is to be in the lobbies 
of the House of Commons, and in the Committee Rooms upstairs, 
and in the refreshment rooms downstairs, that the tariffs of this 
country are going to be made, and that they must look there 
for renewed prosperity, then I say you will demoralise industry 
and commerce. If there were no other reason in the world 
for believing in Free Trade as a wholesome political system, 
it is the preservation of the purity of our Parliamentary life. 


What can the “‘ great experiment ”’ do, putting it at its highest ? 
It can check the import into this country of foreign merchandise, 
foreign raw materials and foreign food. It can antagonise some 
of our best customers. It can block the flow and diminish the 
volume of our international trade. It can give some stimulus to 
protected industries in our home market, which may increase their 
profits and enable them to increase their staffs. And it is possible 
that these protected industries may be able to exact such prices 
from the home consumer, as to make it worth their while to 
increase their exports, nominally, by dumping them, if they 
can find a market, at unremunerative prices abroad. But the 
great experiment can do little or nothing to give fresh life to some 
of the greatest industries we have. It can hardly hope to 
find new markets for our cotton or our coal. It cannot fail to 
depress our shipping; already a proposal to subsidise our shipping 
out of the taxes has been heard. It cannot fail to diminish our 
foreign trade and all its incidental profits. It cannot fail, by 
contracting trade, to diminish the total volume of employment 
for our people: it is significant that a substantial increase of 
unemployment followed the Abnormal Importations Act. Above 
all, it cannot fail to raise prices and to increase the cost of living 
here. Foolish statements on that subject should be nailed down 
at once. If Protection did not raise prices nobody would want 
it and its main object would not be attained. Indeed some advocates 
of tariffs say forcibly and freely that they desire them as a means 
of lowering wages indirectly, because wages in some industries 
are higher than those industries can bear. The weak spot in the 
argument is that a rise in prices inevitably results in demands 
for higher wages still. 

One grave aspect of the scheme remains, and promises to be 
a melancholy business, the conference ahead at Ottawa. Did we 
live in the world of Lord Beaverbrook’s ideals, the picture of 
our Dominions exchanging their great natural products freely for 
our manufactured goods is one in which even Mr. Cobden could 
rejoice. Unhappily, we live in a world where the Governments 
of the Dominions are bent upon Protection for themselves, and 
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have for many years bolstered up their trade and revenue by 
imposing ever heavier duties upon British goods.* There is not 
a shadow of reason for supposing that this attitude has been or 
can be changed. It is not true that Canada or Australia is pining 
for British immigrants or willing to make it easy for them to 
settle there. Assisted emigration from the Mother Country has 
been deliberately checked. And not all Mr. Thomas’s persuasive 
eloquence will alter Colonial opinion on points which they at present 
think vital to their interests. But there is a real danger that 
British Ministers, in their wish to make some sort of Imperial 
gesture and to justify their surrender to Protection, may, in their 
present mood of contempt for economics, commit themselves to 
rash and hasty bargains seriously prejudicial to the interests of 
our people. If that danger took shape, it would be the worst 
blow which could be struck at the good understanding which 
hitherto has bound our Dominions to us, chiefly because they 
and we alike were free. 

Much more might be said. Much will be said in the troubled 
months before us, when the process of building up the new duties 
higher and higher, the irresistible object of Protection, begins. 
The well-known character and ability of the three members of 
the Tariff Committee cannot prevent our realising the policy they 
are appointed to pursue. It does not seem possible that convinced 
Free Traders can long remain members of an Administration 
whose new departure every pledge given to their followers compels 
them to condemn. Light-hearted as the great experiment seems, 
it is impossible to find anything in the Government’s proposals 
likely to restore prosperity, to diminish unemployment, to lessen 
the anxieties or solve the problems of a tariff-ridden world. And 
it must be sorrowfully admitted that there is nothing in them 
in the least likely to reduce taxation, to relieve the burdens or 
to check the impoverishment of our people. It is only too clear 
that the new Protection involves, and must increasingly embody, 
the fallacies and failures which have so often proved disastrous 
in the old. 

CHARLES MALLET. 


# The last modifications in the Australian tariff do not make it necessary to 
modify this statement. . 
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HE Royal Commission on Licensing, under the Chairman- 

ship of Lord Amulree, has reported after hearing 189 wit- 

nesses and sitting for two years. What are now the chances 
of temperance legislation? It is not easy to answer, as no one 
knows what the temperance policy of the National Government or 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties may be as a result of these recom- 
mendations. The Conservative attitude has probably changed least. 
But some time must elapse before party policy as such adapts 
itself to the new situation. One thing, however, is certain; the 
policies of all organisations, whether Temperance or Trade, must 
be affected by Lord Amulree’s findings. Without attempting then 
to prophesy what attitude parties may take up when controversy 
begins, let me estimate the future prospects of the various pre- 
Commission policies and also examine the recommendations of the 
Commission, not necessarily as they appeal to me on merit, but 
according to their chances of reaching the Statute Book. 

I shall divide them into two groups. Take first the series which 
must appeal to the ordinary man as reasonable and consequently 
should not encounter violent Parliamentary opposition, except, of 
course, from the vested interests associated with the pursuit of 
dividends and sometimes with squalid trading conditions. The 
Commission recommend the creation of two new types of licences, 
a hotel and a restaurant licence, the former to be granted to 
‘* premises suited for the reception of guests and travellers desirous 
of dwelling or sleeping therein, and in which the annual receipts 
from the sale of intoxicants for the preceding five years do not 
exceed 50 per cent. of the total receipts of the business.’’ Most 
people will agree with the Commission that “‘ the majority of hotels 
in this country are out of date, the accommodation is unattractive 
and the catering primitive,’’? and that probably the hotel industry 
has been cramped by being treated in nearly all respects on the 
same basis as public-houses under the Licensing Laws. The other 
type of licence suggested is for premises which, in addition to 
being structurally adapted for use as restaurants, are places where 
the annual receipts from the sale of intoxicants for the preceding 
five years have not exceeded 60 per cent. of the total receipts. 

On the question of hours during which the sale of intoxicants 
is permissible the Commission recommend a uniform evening clos- 
ing hour of 10 p.m., justices having the discretionary power to 
fix it at 9 p.m. in winter in rural districts. In hotels and restaurants 
the ordering of liquor with meals should be permitted up to 
midnight in the Metropolis and 11 p.m. in the Provinces with an 
extra half hour for its consumption. Travellers should be allowed 
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to finish intoxicants ordered with a late middle-day meal without 
being unreasonably interfered with by the afternoon closing hour. 

One of the most important and urgent recommendations of the 
Commission is that dealing with clubs. All clubs where intoxicants 
are supplied are to be registered annually, i.e. the right to retail 
drink to members and their guests should be renewable yearly. 
The authority granting these renewals would be a committee 
selected by the whole body of justices in county boroughs, and 
elsewhere by quarter sessions. The Commission lay down the 
following conditions as essential for clubs: (a) the premises to_ 
be satisfactory ; (b) the manager to be of good character; (c) the 
club to be a bona fide association, i.e. to have some bona fide social 
purpose other than the consumption of liquor; (d) a genuine mem- 
bership of at least fifty; (e) absence of any tie or understanding 
amounting to a tie with any brewery ; (f) control by members over 
the supply of drink. It is further recommended that suitable police 
officers acting on the written authority, given expressly for each 
occasion, by a Chief Constable should have a right of entry; that 
the supply by clubs for consumption off the premises should be 
made illegal; and that clubs should normally comply with the local 
closing hours subject to such limited exceptions as golf or other 
athletic clubs whose “‘ active life normally ends with the onset 
of darkness,’’ or clubs where food is supplied. In the latter 
case the privileges proposed for hotels and restaurants should 
be granted. These recommendations for clubs are the almost 
unanimous judgment of the Commission; brewers and licensed 
victuallers have long demanded legislation on these lines. The 
abuses rampant under the present law are set out in the Report 
and show how urgently necessary are the proposed reforms. 

Within this same category of useful and substantially unanimous 
recommendations come those dealing with medicated wines and 
anonymous medical testimonials. The Commission point out that 
there is a “‘ very large range of proprietary fluids in which, 
although there are small percentages of medicine, beef extract and 
the like, alcohol predominates, amounting in some cases to 20 
per cent. of absolute alcohol, roughly the amount contained in 
port.” They propose that in future ‘‘a list of spirits or wines 
which are sufficiently medicated to be incapable of use other than 
as a medicine or for medicinal purposes, e.g. ipecacuanha wine, 
should be prepared and that it should be lawful to sell only these 
as medicated wines.’’ All other wines should be sold subject to 
the usual conditions governing the uncamouflaged intoxicants. 
Anonymous medical testimonials should be made illegal. In sup- 
port of this, the recommendation of the Select Committee on 
Patent Medicines of 1914 is quoted. 
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Another sensible and important proposal is that for dealing with 
new housing areas. The Commission suggest informative polls, 
which should not be necessarily determinative, but which should 
guide the justices in deciding whether or not to grant licences for 
the new district. The alternative plan favoured to-day by the 
liquor trade of surrendering derelict licences in congested areas 
to secure the grant of a lucrative licence in a new suburb is rightly 
condemned by the Commission, who hold—as has just been indi- 
cated—that the inhabitants in the garden villages and cities of 
to-day should have a voice in settling the licensing arrangements 
of their neighbourhoods. The Commission accordingly recom- 
mend the general abolition of ‘‘ Removals.’? A serviceable pro- 
posal is that for the abolition of monopoly value of new licences. 
There are several objections to the present practice, not the least 
important being that large breweries with capital resources have 
an undesirable advantage over such competitors as Trust Com- 
panies or private individuals, in obtaining new licences. 

Lastly, in this category come two sets of proposals, the purport 
of which has not been grasped by many reformers, namely, those 
for improving public-houses and those governing the admission of 
children on licensed premises. In many licensed premises the first 
essential elements of any house, e.g. roominess, air, light and sani- 
tation, are to-day conspicuously lacking. Proper living accommo- 
dation for the licensee and his family is now frequently not 
provided. ‘‘ Dirty cellars, pipes and filters, unsatisfactory facili- 
ties for or methods of washing glasses, and the indefensible prac- 
tice of re-using beer left in glasses by customers’’ are to be 
found in some public-houses. All of the recommendations for 
putting right these scandals are public health matters and urgent. 
The Commission further desire that proper seating accommodation 
and food be provided. They report that ‘‘ the ruling motive of 
the brewer, who is the owner of the vast majority of existing 
public-houses, must necessarily be promotion of the sale of the 
goods in which he is chiefly interested ; and it would be unnatural 
to expect the trade as a whole, left to itself, to lead public opinion 
in the matter of the conversion of the public-house into a place 
where the sale of intoxicants is to take a secondary position.” 
The Justices’ authority and power should be increased so as to 
enable them ‘‘ to direct any form of alteration or improvement in 
licensed premises which they may judge to be necessary.’”’ The 
Commissioners believe that ‘‘ games, music and the like have 
a definite value as distractions from the mere business of drink- 
ing.”’ 

So much for public-house improvement. Now take the proposals 
about children. By the Children Act of 1908 the holder of a licence 
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is prohibited from allowing any child under fourteen to be in 
the bar of licensed premises. But this prohibition extends only 
to the bar, and to parts of the premises exclusively or mainly 
used for the sale and supply of intoxicants. Children can be, and 
in fact often are now, anywhere on licensed premises other than 
the bar. ‘There are actually to-day so-called children’s rooms in 
some public-houses which leave much to be desired and where the 
conditions are anything but harmless. The Commission recom- 
mend that the parts of licensed premises to which children are 
admitted shall be specifically certified as suitable by the justices 
and duly inspected. They emphasise the fact that justices should 
have power to withdraw or modify any concession granted. The 
Commission are not bringing children into public-houses as they _ 
have been accused of doing, but recognising the fact that they are ~ 
there now in unsatisfactory circumstances. "They try to remedy 
this. As regards older children they indicate that the prohibition 


governing the sale to young persons under eighteen on licensed 


premises should be extended to clubs and, in fact, that no person 
under eighteen should be allowed to be a member of a club where 
drink is sold. Although the Commission obviously can make no 
recommendation for dealing with the habit, they state emphatically 
that they were impressed by the weight of evidence submitted 
indicating the growth of the cocktail habit among young persons 
of both sexes. 

Collectively the above recommendations, if passed, would mark 
very substantial progress. Most readers who have obtained their 
impressions of the Licensing Commission from stunt newspapers 
or writers with bees in their bonnets where drink is concerned may 
be surprised to find this mass of useful, sensible suggestions. 

Though the Commission do not recommend altering the composi- 
tion or status of licensing justices, they nevertheless have felt the 
necessity of recommending a central supervisory National Com- 
mission to try and standardise practice as between areas and to 
supervise the execution of the recommendations submitted in the 
Report. Whilst the Royal Commissioners bear testimony to the 
sound work of Licensing Justices, they frankly recognise the need 
for an advancement in the standard of Licensing Administration in 
some areas, and of a quickening of activity in Licensing Districts 
in general. The work of the proposed National Commission would 
also be related to the reduction of licences, the initiation of schemes 
of public ownership, etc. (One of the brewer-members of the Com- 
mission who signed the report indicated that, in his opinion, this 
work of supervision should be in the hands of the Home Office, but 
he did not dissociate himself from the view that increased super- 
vision was required.) 
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So much for proposals which ought to be considered by all 
citizens as so reasonable as to get through Parliament without much 
trouble whatever the colour of the Government. [et me now turn 
to more controversial proposals which undoubtedly would be fought 
in Parliament and, therefore, could hardly be expected to reach 
the Statute Book so rapidly. The Commission came to the almost 
unanimous conclusion that there were in the country an excessive 
number of licensed premises, and that, in many areas, something 
like 15 per cent., or one-seventh ought to be closed down. ‘This 
means that in the country, as a whole, there may be from 15,000 to 
25,000 redundant houses. This might seem an excessive estimate 
were it not that the late Lord Birkenhead, no enemy of the Licensed 
Trade, indicated in a debate in the House of Lords that he thought 
considerably more than 10,000 licences could be done away with. 
The Commission point out that the compensation machinery of the 
1904 (Balfour) Act has proved quite inadequate. They suggest that 
the money required for compensating the owners of the licences 
which are to be abolished should be obtained by trebling the existing 
levy. Undoubtedly this proposal will be resisted by many sections of 
the Trade. 

The recommendation for another experiment in public owner- 
ship will be opposed in Parliament. Although the Commission did 
not feel able at this moment, because of the financial conditions 
of the country, to recommend National State Purchase, a clear 
majority attached their signatures to the statement that public 
ownership was ‘“‘ theoretically sound’? and that “‘ experience in 
Carlisle had gone far to show it to be sound in practice also.’’ This 
being so they advised a ‘‘ further test ’’ of public ownership. Two 
Parliamentary difficulties will be encountered. The fight will 
begin when a Bill proposing that a National Commission be 
empowered to initiate inquiry and formulate schemes for the exten- 
sion of public ownership comes before Parliament. If this gets 
through, the fight will be continued when a definite scheme is 
submitted to Parliament for the “ further test.’’ 

I have so far only touched upon matters of legislation, and the 
ordinary member of the public who has neither time nor inclina- 
tion will want to know, and is entitled to know, what view the 
Commission took upon the general state of sobriety of the nation. 
The Commission affirmed that our increased sobriety had been 
accompanied by a general decrease in the consumption of intoxi- 
cants. The causes are various, and include counter-attractions 
such as cinemas, wireless, allotments, gardens, playing-fields, 
travel facilities, better housing, progressive development of educa- 
tion and of public health, and so forth. It is recognised also that 
increased sobriety has been brought about by the restriction of 
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hours and higher prices of liquor. This improvement, they point 
out, is likely to continue, subject to ‘‘ the maintenance of the 
present restrictions,’ and the further legislative changes proposed. 
Members of Parliament who are now clamouring for a reduction 
of the Beer Duty should make a note of this and of the further 
fact that the Commission stated ‘‘ that the benefits to be derived 
from the diminution of the present excessive expenditure on drink 
would progressively compensate for any loss on taxation yield from 
that source.” 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Drink Problem of To-day,’’ the 
Commission emphasise the authoritative value of the official volume, 
Alcohol: its Action on the Human Organism. ‘They indicate that 
alcohol, being almost entirely narcotic in its action, induces a 
feeling of self-confidence, and while dulling the faculties of self- 
criticism and self-control may lead progressively to incautious and 
disordered behaviour. ‘They bring out the fact that according to 
the best opinion ‘‘ the use of intoxicants as an aid to work, 
whether physical or mental, is regarded as physiologically un- 
sound, and the performance of the finer kinds of work, including 
driving of a motor-car or the piloting of an aeroplane, may be 
temporarily impaired by even moderate doses’; and further that 
‘alcohol is definitely not a specific cure for any disease nor has 
it any prophylactic (i.e. preventative) value.’? They accept the 
evidence as to the influence of immoderate drinking in the aggra- 
vation of poverty, neglect of children, matrimonial trouble, 
prostitution and certain forms of crime (though opinions may differ 
as to degree) ; they feel that industry must still stand to gain by a 
further reduction in consumption of intoxicants, and they em- 
phatically declare that in ‘‘ too many cases amounts are being 
spent on intoxicating liquor which cannot be afforded if the neces- 
saries of life, including proper food and clothing for the children 
and a sufficient amount in rent to secure proper living accommoda- 
tion, are to be supplied in adequate measure.’? "The Commission 
recommend that the facts about alcohol contained in the Board of 
Education Handbook of Suggestions on Health Education, and 
the syllabus entitled The Hygiene of Food and Drink, should be 
generally used, because ‘‘ every child ought to receive specific 
and systematic instruction as to the properties of alcohol’ and 
they consider it ‘“‘ of no less importance that instruction on the 
subject should be given in teachers’ training colleges and in schools 
for older children.”’ 

In a special chapter they warn us of the nature of the ‘‘ elaborate 
defensive organisation ’’ developed by the Trade. They find 
grounds for criticism in certain of the forms of activity which 
characterise the organisations, e.g. pressure brought upon M.P’s. 
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and members of town councils and other local authorities during 
their candidature and term of office. They indicate the existence 
of a number of societies conducting propagandist work on behalf 
of the Trade bearing titles calculated to conceal the true facts, 
including one apparently largely subsidised from Trade funds 
which fights for the drink interest during elections. Another 
society whose title is equally misleading concerns itself with 
the organisation of subsidised Press correspondence designed to 
procure a steady flow of communications apparently from dis- 
interested members of the public. The Commission “ consider this 
kind of organisation most objectionable ’’ and favour, inter alia, 
some system of compulsory registration involving the publication 
of all sources of revenue. 

The Commission recognise the existence of an advanced national 
and temperance sentiment in Wales, and advise the creation of a 
separate National Licensing Commission for Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. ‘They further recommend that national informative polls 
should be held at a future date in the Principality. 

In view of the limited recommendations for extending public 
ownership under the State, attention should be directed to the 
minority note and proposals of Mrs. E. D. (now Lady) Simon. In 
the Report there is evidence of our inability to solve the drink 
problem so long as private interest in drink exists. The liberty 
of the Press is one of the most vital necessities in a democracy. 
Under competitive private ownership to-day some £800,000 are 
spent in advertising liquor in newspapers. Although some papers 
would be uninfluenced by any thought of their balance-sheets, yet 
others are ‘‘ likely to shape their policy so as, at least, to give no 
offence to an industry which supplies them with much advertise- 
ment revenue.’’ The Commission devote a whole chapter to liquor 
advertisements which are pro-drink propaganda. They estimate 
the annual expenditure of the Trade on this as well over £2,000,000, 
and state that the advertisements often ‘‘ contain statements with 
palpable scientific untruths,”’ that they ‘‘ definitely increase the 
amount of intoxicants consumed,’’ and that many are “‘ designed 
to attract the rising generation.’’ Altogether they ‘‘ cause some 
alarm ’’ and yet cannot be checked under the present system of 
commercial ownership. As I read this my mind recalled what I 
found last summer in Russia, where private ownership in drink 
has been abolished. There the hoardings and papers are free from 
our incentives and lures to drink and the Government conducts a 
continuous anti-drink propaganda. 

Lady Simon outlines a scheme for handing over the drink trade 
to semi-public regional corporations. The scheme is not unlike 
that in the London Passenger Transport Bill. It provides for the 
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compulsory acquisition of the Trade, the payment of compensation 
in licensing stock, the establishment of a sinking fund calculated 
to amortise the outlay in about thirty years (which should be easy, 
as the capital cost of Carlisle was paid for in less than eleven years). 
These corporations would have regional monopolies, and be under 
separate boards aided by advisory committees. The scheme is 
advocated by Lady Simon on the ground that no Treasury guaran- 
tee is required and no citizen need feel himself directly concerned 
in the sale of intoxicants as might be the case with public owner- 
ship. 

As the Commission do not recommend Prohibition, State Pur- 
chase, Sunday Closing, Local Veto or the ‘‘ Oxford ”’ triple option 
Bill, these remedies are unlikely to make much future headway, 
even though their respective champions will abandon them with 
reluctance. Yet the very omission of these policies from the Com- 
mission’s Report must make the ordinary person realise that the 
recommendations put forward by the Commission are moderate and 
reasonable. 

ASTOR. 


ARISTIDE BRIAND: 
Girt Louis-Philippe was dethroned in 1848, and the short- 


lived Second Republic was founded, only two men have held 

the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs in France for a long 
continuous period. One was Théophile Delcassé, who was at the 
Quai d’Orsay for exactly seven years, from April 1898 to April 
1905, and the other was Aristide Briand, who did not quite com- 
plete his seventh successive year, of which three months were 
wanting when he retired last January, after the Laval Government 
had resigned and was reconstructed without him. However, before 
this continuous stretch Briand had already twice been Foreign 
Minister, for a year and a half in 1915 and 1916 and for a year 
in 1921, and before he was ever directly responsible for foreign 
affairs he had twice been Prime Minister, for a year and a half 
from July 1909 and for a few months in 1913; he was also Prime 
Minister—which Delcassé never was—during six of the nine years 
and more which he spent in all as Foreign Minister. Consequently 
he had a far longer real responsibility for the foreign affairs of his 
country than any Minister of the Third Republic. 

Yet it must be remembered that for nearly half of his concentrated 
and very active parliamentary life of thirty years—he only began 
it when he was forty—Aristide Briand was far more closely con- 
cerned with home affairs than with foreign, and with party mance- 
uvres than with international politics. This fact and the other 
fact that he was a self-made and largely self-educated man, who 
picked up his knowledge of men and things by the use of his 
marvellous intuition as he went along, and built up a mastery 
and a skill which were based rather upon experience of humanity 
than upon the study of ideas, will help to explain the special 
quality of his view of international questions, much of its strength 
and perhaps some of its weakness. 

At the same time, it would be easy to exaggerate the defects of 
his opportunism. An opportunist he undoubtedly was, but that 
was largely because he was a realist. He was interested in things 
if he thought he could get them done, and although he talked 
towards the end of his life of taking up the pilgrim’s staff, there 
was nothing further from his temperament than the idea of going 
out into the wilderness. It must not necessarily be concluded, how- 
ever, that he lacked purpose or discipline or character. He worked 
intuitively. He was a ‘‘ man of conversation,’’ as he described him- 
self. EXven when he was making a speech, he was watching and 
listening as keenly as he was speaking. His tentacles were out all 
the time, and his tactile sensibility was always at work. He used 
his charm, his wit, his gaiety, his power of cajolery to the full, 
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but that does not prove that he did not use them with an intention 
which had an idea behind it. He was always seeking the line of 
least resistance, but that does not prove that he did not know what 
he wanted. He was fond of saying “‘ nous verrons,’’ and some- 
times showed an exaggerated belief in the probability of Time 
arranging things in a way that would suit him, if not exactly in the 
way he had planned them—if ever he was so unwise as to commit 
himself to a plan; but that did not prove that he had no object. 
‘“‘ Poincaré knows everything and understands nothing. Briand 
knows nothing and understands everything ’’ was what Clemenceau 
said of him; but he was not limited to the understanding of things. 
His dislike for brutal measures, for exasperating his opponents, for 
provoking unnecessary enmities, and his constant preference for 
coming to terms if terms could be found, were, no doubt, at first 
a matter of temperament, but had become a method of action, just 
as his apparent indolence and nonchalance had been developed into 
a system of protective armour, from which he was able occasionally 
to emerge suddenly and pronounce the word or phrase which 
clinched his point with unexpected effect. No doubt he was really 
indolent in a way. No doubt it was true that it was difficult for his 
secretaries to get him to break his conversation in order to sign a 
letter, and still more difficult to get him to read one before he 
signed it, and no doubt his willingness to allow the details of a 
plan to be drafted by other hands sometimes resulted in some of 
his projects, such as his last one, that of the United States of 
Europe, being presented by the Quai d’Orsay in a form which was 
more definitely a consolidation of the French policy of alliances 
and military guarantees than he intended. That does not prove, 
however, that he did not retain a firm hold on the essentials of his 
scheme, or even that those essentials did not very closely resemble 
that consolidation of French alliances which it was so impolitic to 
reveal as its purpose at that early stage. 

When Aristide Briand’s foreign policy is viewed in the perspec- 
tive of history, it will perhaps be seen that there was more method 
in his opportunism than might at first appear, and that as Foreign 
Minister of France he served the interests of France more 
deliberately and perhaps more successfully than many of his 
countrymen and some people in other countries have recently been 
willing to believe. In his speech at Briand’s funeral, André Tar- 
dieu recalled that during the last seven years, when the dead states- 
man was at the Quai d’Orsay, his policy was always supported 
by the Chamber, even though the parliamentary majority changed 
through different party complexions during that time ; and although 
the inference which the listener, and especially the voter at the 
forthcoming elections, was intended to draw—that the present 
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Government is as devoted to the cause of European peace and 
conciliation as was Briand—is not necessarily justified, there is no 
doubt that if the policy which the Chamber supported had not 
represented what France in general, and the governing classes in 
particular, believed to be in conformity with French interests, it 
would not have obtained that support. Briand has often been 
blamed by the parties of the Left in France and by advocates of 
international co-operation all over Europe, for clinging to office 
when there were indications that the Chamber or the Government 
to which he belonged was not ready to go as far as he, for swallow- 
ing the two affronts, the rejection of the policy of Franco- 
German rapprochement which grew out of the Thoiry conversation 
with Stresemann in September 1926, and the refusal to ratify the 
Anglo-Franco-Italian naval agreement of February 1931. But 


Briand was always a realist. He was never out for a principle at 


all costs. He was ready to take what he could get, and perhaps 
he was not so far wrong in believing that he could serve the cause 
of peace better by remaining in the Government than by resigning. 
Besides, though he wished to serve the cause of peace and inter- 
national co-operation, his never-abandoned intention—and, after 
all, his duty—was in no circumstances to place it before the 
interests of France. When this is remembered, many of his acts 
which may appear inconsistent with his peace policy can be 
explained, and some of his defeats at home may not have been 
without their utility as negotiating counters abroad. It may be 
true that his policy has failed—at least for the time being—as far 
as Europe in general is concerned, and that the state of things 
is worse than when he became Foreign Minister seven years ago. 
It is by no means the same with regard to the relative position of 
France. 

To conclude, therefore, that Briand was cynically pursuing a 
policy of the aggrandisement of France under cover of an ideal 
of European peace would, however, be entirely unfair. He did 
really care for peace. Conciliation, compromise, arrangement were 
in his nature, and all the Governments which he formed were coali- 
tions of Centre groups. André Tardieu, in his funeral oration, 
was quite justified in saying that the pacification which he brought 
into the heated religious atmosphere of the Separation Laws before 
the war was repeated in his international action afterwards. Indeed, 
in his later years international peace became for him an ideal 
which really inspired him. It became so partly because his very 
human sensitiveness recoiled from the horrors of war, partly 
because the same sensitiveness caused him to react to the universal 
feeling for peace which undoubtedly exists in the common people of 
France, and partly because he had the kind of imagination which 
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enabled him to look ahead as a very practical and very realistic 
statesman. 

As he grew older, he was perhaps not disinclined to accept the 
part of the apostle of peace and to allow the legend of himself as a 
sort of missionary or even an unpractical and Utopian visionary 
to grow up. In reality he was nothing of the kind, and he even 
defended himself against the accusation of being anything of the 
kind. He believed in European co-operation because he was con- 
vinced that it was practicable. ‘‘ If I were ten years younger I 
could make the United States of Europe,’’ he said recently. ‘“ Why 
should I be called a visionary? Are people who always want to 
use force called visionaries? And yet their system is not such an 
unqualified success. Why should those who want to avoid the 
shedding of blood be called visionaries?’’ He claimed that he had 
never ceased to be a practical man: that he was practical in 
1913, when he saw the war that was coming and prepared the 
return to the three years’ military service : when, in the same year, 
he sent Delcassé as ambassador to Petrograd for a few months to 
persuade Russia to make the necessary preparations : when, three 
years earlier, he not only prevented the railway strike leading to 
anarchy by mobilising the railwaymen, but, by organising that 
mobilisation, made its repetition possible on the outbreak of war: 
when, during the war, he defended the idea of the Salonika expedi- 
tion against both Clemenceau and Delcassé (who were for once in 
agreement) and relieved the main front: when, after the peace, in 
March 3921, he gave the order for the occupation of Diisseldorf, 
was prepared, if necessary, to occupy the Ruhr and made his speech 
about ‘‘ taking Germany by the collar.’ He did these things at 
these times, he said, because he realised that they were necessary. 
It was also because he considered it to be necessary for France 
to have a sufficient military force, ‘‘ if only in order to make her 
plea for coming to an understanding plainly heard,’’ that he had 
never failed to support the war estimates in the several Govern- 
ments to which he had belonged until his retirement at the begin- 
ning of this year. ‘‘ And they call me a visionary,’”’ he concluded. 

His imaginative capacity for looking ahead and anticipating 
future conditions was shown more than once during his war 
Ministry. The Sykes-Picot agreement for the partition of Turkey, 
which was to give France Syria, Cilicia and Mosul, was promoted by 
him. It was he who, as early as 1916, threw out feelers for reaching 
an inter-allied understanding about reparations, war costs and in- 
demnities. It was he who opened the tentative Laenken negotia- 
tions with Austria, which were continued by Ribot but abruptly 
broken off by Clemenceau, with his cry of “ Je fais la guerre.”’ 

Briand was not yet very pro-British, either at this time or after- 
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wards, when he criticised Clemenceau for having consented, in the 
Versailles Treaty, to a peace which had sacrificed French interests 
to those of Great Britain. Nor was he at all pro-German; for the 
essence of the Laenken negotiations was to use Catholic Austria 
and the Catholic Church as a means to dissolve the union between 
the Protestant Germany of the North and the Catholic Germany of 
the South, which had been cemented after the war of 1870. It was, 
no doubt, as much the opposition of Great Britain as that of the 
anti-Catholic part of France which led to their collapse. The 
collapse in any case did much to lead to the fall of the Briand 
Government, to the advent of Clemenceau and to the fact that 
Briand, negotiator of genius, had no part in the making of the 
peace. 

What led to the evolution of the Briand of 1916 to the Briand of 
Washington and Cannes, and eventually to the Briand of Locarno 
and Thoiry? To some extent home politics, no doubt. He criti- 
cised the peace partly because it was Clemenceau’s peace. When he 
was called back to power by Millerand in 1921, he began by adopt- 
ing the “‘ hand on the collar’ policy towards Germany, because 
he had a very nationalist Chamber behind him. However, he 
soon saw very clearly that if anything were to be realised—and 
remember, he was always a realist—it could only be by co-opera- 
tion with Great Britain. This was where his action differed from 
that of Poincaré, who succeeded him. ‘The order for the occupa- 
tion of Diisseldorf was given in agreement with the Government 
of Mr. Lloyd George. He realised that abroad it was essential 
to secure British co-operation—even more essential than to placate 
his nationalist Chamber at home. He succeeded in retaining 
the former, at Washington, by accepting a reduced naval strength 
for France—after having set out for Washington in the confident 
hope of separating the United States and Great Britain—but only 
just saved his parliamentary existence by his final speech in 
defence of the French land armaments. He was prepared to 
come to terms with Great Britain once more at Cannes, and to 
accept from the British Government a ten years’ military guaran- 
tee in return for concessions on the Reparations question; but the 
guarantee was denounced by Poincaré as humiliating, and Briand 
recognised that feeling in the Chamber was so definitely against 
him that he resigned, and left the way open to the Poincaré policy, 
which eventually ended in the occupation of the Ruhr. Meanwhile, 
however, he had negotiated the treaty with Poland, thus develop- 
ing the Little Entente, of which the foundations had been laid by 
Millerand in 1920. 

The evolution of Briand through Franco-British to Franco- 
German co-operation was resumed after the election of 1924 had 
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returned a majority of the parties of the Left, and had definitely 
expressed the disapproval of the country for the Poincaré policy. 
Herriot, who was at the Quai d’Orsay immediately after the elec- 
tion, gave him a lead, and when Painlevé offered him the post of 
Foreign Minister once more, he entered the Locarno Conference, 
and brought off what was indeed the crowning act of his career 
in foreign politics, the Locarno agreements—once more in close 
co-operation with Great Britain. 

Locarno was the highest point, for soon afterwards the financial 
crisis in France caused the Chamber, which had been elected in 
opposition to Poincaré, to turn to him in panic, and as he was 
given a definite personal majority in the election of 1928 Poincaré 
was able to exercise over Briand a control from which the latter 
never liberated himself. The Kellogg Pact was in appearance 
magnificent, but the French acceptance of it was surrounded by 
such conditions as to make it almost meaningless, and there is 
little doubt that the initial advances were made by Briand in the 
hope of creating what would virtually have been a Franco-Ameri- 
can alliance. 

If Locarno was the climax of the Briand foreign policy in the 
sense that it was his most definite achievement, both for French 
interests and for European concord, and if it was the happiest 
expression of the principle that French interests could best be 
served by advancing closely in step with Great Britain, Briand 
himself was unfortunately not consistent in his adherence to this 
principle, though he appears to have discovered it in 1921 and to 
have followed it not only in regard to the Dusseldorf occupation, 
but at the end of the Washington Naval Conference and at Cannes, 
as well as at Locarno. When he broke away from it, the reason 
may have been at first that the Chamber elected in 1919, which is 
what he had behind him until he was thrown out after the Cannes 
Conference in January 1922, was violently nationalist, and he was 
obliged sometimes to play up to its prejudices. It may have been 
that in spite of his curious temperamental similarity with Mr. 
Lloyd George, he felt—as French opinion certainly felt—that he 
was dealing with a statesman less sympathetic to France than his 
successor, Sir Austen Chamberlain. It may have been that his 
instinct for bargaining prompted him to make a move to the Right 
in order to have the negotiating power to make favourable terms 
for a move to the Left. It may have been that the personal influence 
of Loucheur, whose industry, mental agility and readiness with 
figures impressed him as he grew older, tempted him to think 
that political success, as well as a profitable business arrangement, 
could be achieved by coming to terms with Germany, and also with 
other nations, without taking Great Britain into account. 
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| In any case, we have the Wiesbaden agreement for deliveries in 
|} kind between Loucheur and Rathenau, which, largely owing to 
' British opposition, was not submitted to the ratification of the Cham- 
ber ; we had the Angora Treaty with Turkey, which estranged Great 
Britain, and we have the attempt to separate Britain from the 
| United States at Washington, Even when Briand returned to 
the Quai d’Orsay in 1925, with a far less chauvinist Chamber at 
his back, and the Locarno Treaties were negotiated with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Stresemann, the tendency to act independently 
of Great Britain was not entirely abandoned; and we have the 
attempt to give Poland a position in the League of Nations as 
important as that of Germany, and generally to make the League 
Council a permanent instrument of French diplomacy, as well as 
the attempt to get the United States into a French alliance by the 
original form of the outlawry of war proposal. 

It must be remembered, however, that between Cannes and 
Locarno there had been two years of Poincaré, and of opposition 
to what was believed to be the British policy of ensuring the hege- 
mony of Europe through an Anglo-Franco-German understanding, 
side by side with the hegemony of Asia through an Anglo-Japanese- 
American understanding; and it must be remembered that with 
the return of Poincaré to power in 1926 that opposition regained 
the ascendancy, even though Briand remained at the Quai d’Orsay. 
It is only now that the advantages of a working understanding with 
Great Britain are once more being recognised by those who had 
supported Poincaré. 

Meanwhile, Briand tried to turn the difficulty by his plan for 
the United States of Europe ; but he allowed it too crudely to become 
another device for consolidating the French system of Euro- 
pean alliances. He said towards the end of his life that his most 
bitter disappointment had been the springing upon him, by Briin- 
ing, of the Austro-German Customs Union proposal, after all the 
goodwill he had shown in trying to conciliate Germany. He was 
really broken by the return of Poincaré to power in 1926 and the 
virtual impossibility of developing the spirit of the Locarno Agree- 
ment. 

Locarno remains the climax of the Briand foreign policy. 

Puiyip CARR. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION IN THE IRIS& 
PRE BicS LAs : 


RITING some months ago in this REviEw I surveyed 

the position of Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry in view of the 

coming elections, and gave my reasons for hoping that 
their tenure of office, though already exceeding that of any other 
democratic Government in Europe, might be again prolonged. The 
event has belied my hopes; but the reasons then given still appear 
sound, and are in one respect justified beyond anything I could 
have anticipated. It was not to be supposed that ten years 
could pass—least of all ten years following a revolution—without 
a piling up of petty, but cherished, grievances; and I confess to 
having underrated the extent to which this was likely to obscure 
greater issues. Nor did I perhaps make enough allowance for the 
addition to the register of thousands of young men and women 
to whom the miseries of the Black and Tan régime and of the later 
Civil War are merely a faint memory of stirring events, in which 
they doubtless regret not to have had a part, just as there are 
other young folk who feel that fate has cheated them because they 
had not reached military age before the armistice was proclaimed 
in November 1918. To such as these the late Government’s record 
in the vital matter of the re-establishment of public order and 
private security meant nothing, unless it were the substitution of 
something known to be humdrum for something imagined to be 
heroic. 

One other thing I did not foresee; but here subsequent events, 
far from falsifying, have most strikingly confirmed what to some 
of my readers may well have seemed a fantastic theory. Among 
the factors favourable to Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry I laid some 
stress upon this: that my fellow countrymen, unlike the English, 
have no instinctive horror of arbitrary government. If, I said, we 
had in the past resisted British coercion Acts, it was perhaps 
not so much that they were coercive as that they were British. 
At the time I had in mind chiefly certain tendencies in administra- 
tion, such as the cavalier dismissal of various local bodies by the 
Department of Local Government. But not long after the article 
appeared, the Executive Council introduced, and carried through 
both Houses, between three o’clock on a Thursday and dinner- 
time on the Saturday following, a measure so wide in its scope, so 
novel in its procedure, so invasive of personal liberty as understood 
in Great Britain, that no Chief Secretary, even in the worst days 
of the Land ie would ever have dared to present it to the 
House of Commons. By the Constitution Amendment (No. 17) 
Act 1932 (commonly known as the Public Safety Act) there was 
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established a special tribunal composed of five officers of the 
Free State Army, to which—subject to the proviso mentioned below 
—is given sole jurisdiction in respect of membership of illegal 
associations, illegal drilling, and other seditious practices. ‘The 
tribunal is expressly empowered to inflict such penalties, including 
death, as it may think fit ; and though sentences may be reviewed by 
the Executive Council itself, its proceedings are not questionable 
by any court. Further, the Act was deliberately framed not as an 
emergency measure, but as an integral part of the Constitution, 
subject only to this limitation that the clauses which embody its 
operative provisions remain in suspense until invoked by Order in 
Council. 

It might well be supposed that such a measure as this would 
have encountered furious opposition in Parliament and awakened 
the fiercest resentment in the constituencies. In actual fact the 
resistance offered in the Déil was less vehement and gave the 
impression of being more half-hearted than that which milder Bills 
had previously encountered ; while outside, if one heard any criti- 
cism of the Government’s action it was not that it was excessive, 
but that it was belated. During the weeks which elapsed between 
the passing of the Act and the Dissolution evidence steadily accu- 
mulated of a movement of opinion decidedly favourable to Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Party. And, having myself just come through a 
contested election, I can truthfully say that at no meeting at which 
I was present was a single hostile question or comment directed to 
the provisions or to the working of the Act. On the contrary, there 
was no surer way of raising a cheer than to remind one’s hearers 
that, thanks to it, they were free to vote for whom they pleased 
without fear of the gun-bully. Seeing that all my meetings, with 
three exceptions, were held in the open air, on fair days or after 
mass on Sundays, and that, consequently, my audiences were 
necessarily composed of people of various political views, this 
experience may fairly be considered of weight. If, as seems likely 
enough, Mr. de Valera’s Government repeals the Act, it will 
certainly not be because a majority of the electors desire such 
repeal. 

I only wish the decision between the two chief parties could 
have been confined to this single issue, and that dissolution could 
have followed immediately upon the passing of the Act. Quiet 
people, ever with us a large majority, had been gravely alarmed 
by the notorious recrudescence of illegal drilling, the too evident 
break-down of the jury system in criminal cases, by recent murders 
of police officers and witnesses, and, above all, by a sinister develop- 
ment new in Irish politics : the fusion of communistic with repub- 
lican propaganda and the rapid spread of the joint movement among 
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the young people both in town and country. Even if the result 
of the election is thought to indicate some preference for Republic 
as against Free Seance one politicians are always apt to exaggerate 
the place occupied by constitutional issues in the popular mind— 
it is quite certain that very few indeed desire a republic of the 
type established in Russia or such as seems to be fast establishing 
itself in Spain. But short as was the interval between the passing 
of the Act and the Dissolution, it was long enough to enable the 
scepticism that jostles credulity in the Irish character to reassert 
itself. Many of those least favourably known to the police fled 
the country immediately; and the Military Tribunal has, in the 
main, had to deal with minor offenders who have in general been 
either released or awarded mild sentences on undertaking to desist 
from seditious activities. (And, by the way, nothing showed so 
clearly the success of the Act than that such undertakings so often 
took the place of defiant refusals to ‘‘ recognise the Court.’’) 

And so people began to think this peril less grave than they had 
supposed and that they could safely follow the natural inclination 
to see what a new Executive Council could do to produce that 
millennium which every opposition is free to promise and every 
elector, however often he has been disappointed, always vaguely 
imagines to be attainable. Here, at any rate, Fianna Fil held all 
the court cards—if I may allow myself so pleasantly inappropriate 
a simile—and Mr. Cosgrave has himself confessed that his rival 
was able to outbid him utterly. One strong suit indeed—or what 
I, at least, took to be a strong suit—Cumann-na-n-Gaedhael 
possessed. Whatever be the effect upon Great Britain itself of the 
new fiscal policy, there is no doubt whatever that it must be greatly — 
advantageous to the Irish farmer, so long (and so long only) as the 
Free State remains a Dominion. Ninety per cent. of our exports, 
including all but a tiny fraction of our agricultural surplus, goes 
straight into the English market. There we have hitherto found 
the struggle to maintain ourselves against the rest of the world 
growing each year fiercer. Like the White Queen we had to run 
as hard as we could to stay where we were; nor should we have 
been able to do so but for the pains taken by our Department of 
Agriculture to improve the quality of our exports. But now, quite 
unexpectedly, we are presented with a 10 per cent. preference over 
several of our most formidable competitors in respect of many of 
our chief exports; and though meat (live and dead) is for a moment 
excluded, we may naturally hope for much greater benefits, if 
only we play our cards tolerably well in London and Ottawa. 

I confess I am quite at a loss to say why a development touching 
so closely the interests of the mass of our people should have 
attracted so little notice and exercised—so far as I could judge— 
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so little influence over the suffrages of the electorate. I can only 
suppose that the idea was too novel to be quickly grasped or 
perhaps even credited; and that we who spoke of it failed to 
drive home our argument in terms generally intelligible by a 
people whose economic grasp is far inferior to its general intelli- 
gence. Some influence, I suppose, this argument must have had; 
for I noticed that as the election campaign proceeded, Mr. de 
Valera was at some pains to explain that he was not unaware 
of the value of the British market, nor altogether averse from 
negotiating an interchange of goods between the two countries. 
All he now desires, it would appear, is that Great Britain should 
take more of our produce, so that we may enjoy a favourable 
balance of trade—a desire which he seems to share with every other 
politician in Europe. ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished 
that every country should simultaneously sell more goods to any 
other than it receives from that other. That is what I understand 
by the millennium; and since it plainly involves the abolition 
of all mathematics (and even the simplest and dullest arithmetic) 
I can imagine nothing more delightful, more especially as Mr. de 
Valera is himself a learned mathematician. Meanwhile Mr. de 
Valera’s assurances are doubly welcome; for their own sake and 
because they show that their author is not quite so loftily indifferent 
to workaday realities as one has sometimes thought him. 

I very much doubt, on the other hand, if Fianna Fail was much 
more successful in arousing popular enthusiasm for a fresh assault 
on the Treaty Settlement. The Oath of Fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and to the King as Head of the Associated Nations of the 
Commonwealth, the ‘‘ assimilation’’ of the Governor-General’s 
status ‘‘ to that of a President of the Republic’ (whatever that 
may portend) are not matters that greatly move the man in the 
street or the man in the fields. When, as happened more than 
once, I was present at meetings of the Opposition, it seemed that 
speakers and hearers both turned with relief to themes at once 
more domestic and more exciting. The misdeeds of the Land 
Commission; the salaries paid to the higher State officials; the 
extravagance (or when it suited) the meanness of the Govern- 
ment; the ascendancy of the Freemasons; the retention of Land 
Annuities; above all the promise given on a hundred platforms 
and spread abroad by thousands of posters, to ‘‘ end unemploy- 
ment ’’—these were the things that counted. 

One can easily understand why this should be. Amid all the 
changes, political, social and economic, of the past fifty years, one 
characteristic of Ireland remains unaltered, the passion of the 
countryman for land and yet more land. Especially strong is this 
passion in the congested districts of the Gaeltacht, where economic 
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holdings (defined roughly as of or over £10 P.L. Valuation) are 
few and far between. Let the Land Commission work never so hard 
—and it never has worked so hard as during the past few years— 
at the task, ancillary to Land Purchase, of dividing up demesne and 
other relatively large areas, it is almost inevitable that in every 
estate there should be left numbers of unsatisfied claimants. If 
compulsory migration were practicable, if every farm of 100 acres 
or so were sub-divided, if all the grass of the midlands were brought 
under the plough and if all these things could be done without (as 
is only too probable) diminishing, rather than increasing, the agri- 
cultural wealth of the country and general prosperity, then, indeed, 
everyone might have, for a generation or so, a sufficient portion. 
Without these heroic measures, the brutal fact is that there is not 
enough land to go round. 

The outcry against official salaries again is intelligible, if not 
intelligent. Imagine the effect upon a ‘‘ mountainy man ”’ in Done- 
gal or Connemara, living on three or four acres of arable land and 
a bit of stony grazing and finding it hard enough to scrape together 
the thousand pence or so required each half-year to meet land an- 
nuity and rates, when he learns that in Dublin wicked Free State 
Ministers and pampered Civil Servants draw yearly salaries of 
£1,000 or more! It is useless to tell such a man—I have tried, and 
I know—that the State, if it is to be decently served, must offer its 
servants something like the equivalent of the profits made by able 
men in business or the learned professions. He will merely suspect 
you of yourself making part of a conspiracy to rob the poor. 

Almost equally serviceable for belabouring the Government was” 
the discovery of a confidential circular soliciting subscriptions in aid 
of Cumann-na-n-Gaedhael. The signatories were, for the most 
part, ex-Unionists and Protestants; some of them may, for all I 
know, be Freemasons ; all of them in the eyes of our super-Patriots 
are reactionaries. Itis said, I know not whether accurately, that some 
£40,000 was thus collected. ‘‘ Here,” cried Fianna F4Ail triumph- 
antly, “‘ is proof of what we have always asserted, that Mr. Cosgrave 
is in the hands of the enemies of Irish Freedom. He who pays the 
piper calls the tune.” The fact that all these men had since the 
Treaty in one way or another shown their loyal acquiescence in the 
new Order was sedulously hidden from the electorate. Call a man 
a ‘“‘ Freemason ’’ (a term that in Ireland conveys a meaning dia- 
metrically opposed to that which it bears in Latin countries and 
signifies an adherent, not of Republicanism, but of Imperialism) and 
you have effectually damned him—and, incidentally, anyone whom 
you can associate with him—in the eyes of great numbers of people. 
It is right to add, at the same time, that although the word is often 
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used as the equivalent of ‘‘ Protestant,’ the implied reproach is 
political, not sectarian. 

So much for Fianna F4il in criticism of the late Government. 
Even more effective were the promises made on its own behalf. Of 
these two were everywhere in the forefront of Republican propa- 
ganda: the Retention of Land Annuities and the Ending of Un- 
employment. Hitherto, so Mr. de Valera has informed America in 
a message broadcast on March 3rd, the monies collected yearly in 
respect of Land Purchase transactions prior to the Treaty have 
been paid over to the British Treasury by a pro-British Executive 
Council “‘ without justification.’’ These payments ‘‘ must now stop.” 
The declaration, though not going beyond what he and his followers 
have been saying for years past, assumes a new importance in view 
of his election as President of the Executive Council. The argument 
that supports it is partly legal, partly political. On its legal side it 
amounts, briefly, to this. The Government of Ireland Act 1920 
assigned the revenues arising from Land Annuities as from 
the ‘‘ appointed day’’ to the Governments of Northern and 
Southern Ireland. Northern Ireland unquestionably enjoys its 
share of such revenue. The Act of 1920 (so the argument continues) 
was in force at the date of the transfer of Powers under the Treaty. 
The Free State is the direct successor of the ‘‘ Government of 
Southern Ireland.’’ Therefore, it also is entitled to retain the 
annuities arising in its area. Further, by what is known as the 
Boundary Settlement the Free State was specifically released from 
all liability for the ‘‘ Public Debt ’’ of the United Kingdom. The 
interest due to holders of Irish Land Stock issued prior to the 
‘Treaty is part of such Public Debt. Therefore, even if the first 
contention were disproved, the Free State has now no duty whatever 
either to the British Exchequer or to the stockholders. It is for 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom (i.e. of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland) to see that the latter are not defrauded. This view 
is supported by legal ‘‘ opinions ”’ given by several eminent members 
of the Irish Bar. On the other hand, the late Attorney-General and 
other counsel not less learned than the first have, in a document 
recently published, traversed these opinions point by point, and 
declared them to be without substance. There for the moment the 
matter rests, so far as the legal aspect is concerned. Of its moral 
bearing upon the larger issue of national honour and public faith, I 
prefer not to treat, however much an Irish taxpayer may be 
attracted by the political argument: that the transfer to 
England of these annuities, together with pensions payable to 
ex-officials of the old régime now resident in Great Britain, consti- 
tute a drain on our resources relatively not less serious than that 
involved in British payments to the United States. But there is 
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another aspect of this matter about which a good deal is likely to 
be heard in the near future. What exactly does “‘ retention ”’ of 
Land Annuities mean?; and who precisely is to profit by such 
retention? Hitherto Fianna Fail, like any other Opposition, has been 
able to avoid giving plain answers to such questions. Are the 
Annuities to be collected as hitherto and used, partly to 
complete the de-rating of agricultural land, partly to finance those 
grandiose schemes of industrial development of which I shall have 
a word to say presently? Or are they to be abolished and, as Mr. 
de Valera himself has suggested, is the farmer to pay instead a 
land-tax for ‘‘ the privilege ’’? of occupying land? Or does reten- 
tion mean that the occupier is to enjoy a freehold farm here and now, 
without making further payments of any kind whatsoever? ‘The 
first may be taken to be the official view of Fianna Fail; the second 
the favourite plan of its Leader; the third that to which thousands 
of people who voted for Republican candidates undoubtedly look 
forward. This last is also one of the objects of Saor Hire, the semi- 
Communist organisation which has backed Mr. de Valera in this 
contest, and the founder of which, Mr. Peadar O’Donnell (author 
of The Islanders and other well-known novels), was, if I mistake 
not, the man who first raised this whole question of the Annuities, 
and raised it in this particular shape. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that if this demand were granted the landless men already 
spoken of would demand to know by what right existing occupiers 
were by them singled out for State largesse. I see no way out of 
the dilemma. Hither the expectations aroused by Fianna Fail are 
doomed to disappointment, or we are on the eve of a Land War 
more general and, probably, more savage than that of the eighties. 

Much the same might be said of the promise to ‘‘ end unemploy- 
ment.’? This can be achieved, said Mr. de Valera in the same 
message, “‘ if we give to our own people the work we are at present 
giving to strangers.’’ In other words we are in for a period of high 
protective duties on all, or nearly all, our imports. As a pre- 
liminary the Tariff Commission, which has hitherto held the 
balance pretty fairly between trades and consumer, is to be 
abolished; and the Executive Council itself is to be the sole 
judge of what duties shall be imposed and at what rates. Mr. de 
Valera has even committed himself to the astonishing dictum that, 
if with the aid of the highest possible tariffs private enterprise 
proves insufficient, the State itself is to undertake running the 
industries. In other words, if the manufacturer is still unable to 
produce any particular goods in the Free State except at a loss 
greater than the tariff will cover, then the taxpayer is to be asked 
to shoulder the burthen ! 

The scheme appears to comprise all the worst features of indivi- 
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dualism and socialism ; and here again disappointment lies, quite 
certainly, before those who had believed that, with the passing of 
Mr. Cosgrave, work would be found for all. No doubt employment 
of a kind can always be given, if one is content to carry on business 
at a loss. But how far can a country proceed on these lines without 
financial disaster? Unfortunately the Labour Party in the Dail 
can hardly be expected to place any check on this part of Fianna 
Fail’s programme; for much more definitely than their English 
fellows are they committed to High Protection, and even more 
naively do they imagine that the State—even the little Free State— 
has a bottomless purse. 

The Labour Party will, I think, on the other hand, probably 
be both eager and able to prevent Republican zealots from com- 
pletely wrecking our relations with Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth generally. Mr. Norton, its new chairman, has already 
let it be known that Labour is ‘‘ not particularly interested”? in 
Mr. de Valera’s political enterprises, and that such support as it 
gives will be strictly conditioned by the practical working of Fianna 
Fail’s economic policy. ‘‘ It will be the duty of Labour,” so says 
Senator O’Farrell, probably the ablest member of the group, “ to 
ensure that tar barrels and big drums are not given as a substitute 
for flowery promises.’’ Labour may be the more encouraged to 
take this stand because the electors, whatever else they did, 
certainly gave no one any mandate to destroy the Treaty settle- 
ment. Though Fianna Fail emerges the largest party in the 
new Dail, an examination of the first preferences cast shows an 
actual (if not very large) majority in favour of supporters of the 
Treaty, whether Labour, Farmer, Independent or Cumann-na-n- 
Gaedhael. On the whole, opinion, despite the factors adverse to 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry, has remained remarkably steady ever 
since 1922, and though one cannot pretend that there has not on 
this occasion been a swing in favour of Fianna Fail, supporters 
of Proportional Representation may justly claim that this system 
has once more saved the Free State from that absurd and dangerous 
exaggeration of a passing mood which is one of the notes of the 
present British electoral system. 

Hues A. Law. 


HINDENBURG. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


WENTY years ago Paul von Beneckendorf und Hinden- 
burg, then General commanding the army corps in Magde- 
burg, requested to be placed on the retired list on account 
of his age, which was sixty-four. He lived in retirement in 
Hanover for just over two years till the outbreak of the World 
War, when he at once offered for active service once more. And 
thenceforward his career, which for sixty-six years had been no 
different from that of many another highly placed Prussian officer, 
became unique. His offer of service was accepted by telegram ; 
there was a midnight meeting with Ludendorff on the railway 
station at Hanover; and the two men left together to join the 
threatened army in East Prussia and win the victory of Tannen- 
berg, which was to make Hindenburg’s name into a legend and a 
symbol of security and defence. Whatever the actual foundation 
in fact of the popular Hindenburg legend may be (for his share of 
the credit in the victory of Tannenberg is disputed), his career 
since the war has shown that the instinct which chose him as a 
popular hero was essentially sound. Almost alone of the men 
of his training and generation he has remained unswervingly true 
to the soldierly creed of duty in which he was brought up. He 
sprang from the older generation of Prussians, before the 
period of imperialistic, boastful expansion typified by the Emperor 
William II, a generation which was modest in its manner, simple 
in its ways and loyal to its tradition. 

The contrast between the old Prussian spirit represented by 
Hindenburg and the new Prussianism of which William II was the 
flagrant example is nowhere better seen than in the actions of the 
two men at the close of the war: William’s precipitate flight to 
save his skin, and Hindenburg’s dogged devotion to his hungry, 
ragged, demoralised army, which he conducted (one cannot in the 
circumstances say “‘led’’) back to the capital already in revolt 
against all that he held most sacred. He now once more tendered 
his resignation, this time to the first President of the German 
Republic, and retired again at the age of seventy-two to spend 
his old age in peace. 

Six years later he came out of retirement in response to an 
appeal addressed to him by thousands of his old friends who still 
belonged in their hearts to the old régime, and put himself once 
more at his country’s service. Of the thirty million votes cast at 
that election Hindenburg polled 14,660,000, Marx 13,750,000 and 
the Communist, Thalmann, less than 2,000,000. Hindenburg owed 
his victory to the fact that in Saxony the labour voters, who are 
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largely atheist, chose to abstain rather than vote for the Catholic 
Marx; while East of the Elbe the Liberal Protestant middle class 
refused to obey party orders to vote for Marx, preferring the 
Protestant Hindenburg. He came into office as the Nationalist 
representative, and the whole of Europe groaned. To-day he stands 
as a non-party candidate at the written request of 3% million 
Germans as a guarantee against civil war at home and an earnest 
of sober policy abroad. 

What are the qualities of this man whose career has been so 
remarkable? What was there in the character of the young lieu- 
tenant of twenty-three whv, as delegate of his regiment, had 
witnessed the proclamation of the German Empire at Versailles in 
1871, to cause him half a century later to be chosen in his country’s 
hour of need as President of the Republic which succeeded that 
Empire? If we study his portrait carefully we can see that he is 
certainly not one of those ‘‘ intellectuals’? in whom mind pre- 
dominates over soul and body, destroying the harmony of all three. 
Nor is the man portrayed there just an ordinary company officer, 
but one who passed through the Military Academy of the Prussian 
General Staff, a school with very exacting standards. He is, in 
fact, the perfect example of duty united to common sense. 

His family history suggests why he has proved so different 
from many others in the same class of society. It is interesting 
to note that in his family, as in that of Bismarck, members of 
two classes which till then had not intermarried were united in 
his parents. The fathers of both Hindenburg and Bismarck came 
of a long line of noble and landed families with histories reaching 
back to earlier times than that of the Hohenzollern whom they 
served. But the mothers of both these men came from the middle 
class. Bismarck’s mother was the daughter of a civil servant, 
Hindenburg’s was the daughter of a doctor. It may well be that 
in these two cases the exceptional character was the result of 
a mingling of two types of culture. 

It is not suggested that Hindenburg and Bismarck are identical 
or even similar characters. Apart from the different periods in 
which they lived—in his prime Bismarck was a revolutionary, 
while Hindenburg was always a _ conservative—Bismarck’s 
character was unbalanced and ambitious, oppressive because of 
inner uncertainty, while Hindenburg’s is a well-balanced character ; 
he is sure of himself and scrupulously fair to others. Bismarck 
was certainly the more gifted statesman ; Hindenburg’s virtue lies 
precisely in his quality of personifying sound common sense. 

A few anecdotes can best illustrate this quality in him. He was 
recently told of an advocate of capital punishment who had been 
converted to bitter opposition by seeing an execution ; Hindenburg 
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remarked: ‘‘I suppose he hasn’t seen a murder yet,” a remark 
as free from cynicism as it is from sentimentality. Another story 
shows his unswerving loyalty : the leaders of the Stahlhelm asso- 
ciation of which he is honorary president asked for an interview 
shortly before the election; they hate Briining, who has Hinden- 
burg’s confidence, and hoped to win an assurance that in exchange 
for their support he would, if re-elected, dismiss Briining and 
appoint a Chancellor more after their own hearts. Hindenburg 
greeted them with the words: ‘“‘ I am delighted to see you here, 
gentlemen, but you cannot do political business with me 
personally.” 

At the age of eighty-four he drafts his own proclamations to the 
nation. ‘Three different drafts of the public proclamation of his 
candidature were prepared and submitted to him; he threw them 
all into the waste-paper basket and instead wrote with his own 
hand the characteristic words, at once proud and modest, which we 
quote at the end of this essay. The speech on his term of office 
which he broadcast shortly before the election was composed by 
himself ; and he insisted, in spite of the opposition of his advisers, 
on allowing his opponents the same opportunities as himself for 
broadcasting their election addresses. 

Many people must have asked themselves how a man, even of 
Hindenburg’s powerful physique, has been able to remain so 
vigorous in mind and body long after the age when most men 
retire from active life altogether. The secret of his continued 
energy, as of his remarkable balance, is his ability to rest and 
sleep. During the war, when he was visiting the different zones 
of operations he would take his seat in the train, say smilingly 
to his entourage: “‘ Now, gentlemen, I am going to think about 
the Service,’’? and immediately go fast asleep, only to wake a few 
minutes before the train arrived. The night before the battle of 
Tannenberg some of his senior officers drew his attention to certain 
points of danger. Hindenburg only said: ‘‘ I think the plans have 
been well prepared; let us take a night’s rest.’? On the evening 
of the presidential election day in 1925 he went to bed early 
without waiting for the wireless news of the result; it was only 
next morning he learned that he had been elected President. 

The most striking quality of the man who occupies the highest 
office in the German Republic is his independence of judgment and 
action. He has the untroubled assurance of the disciplined soldier 
whose only allegiance is to duty. When he appears on any public 
occasion his utter lack of self-consciousness is remarkable; the fact 
that thousands are watching him seems to have not the slightest 
effect on him; he gives the impression that he would act no 
differently in the privacy of his own study. His independence of 
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judgment and action makes him a type very rare in German politics 
to-day. The generation of leading politicians grew up under a 
system which allowed them no hope of ever holding office and 
responsibility. After the Revolution they were suddenly faced with 
tasks far more exacting than any they could have dreamed of in 
their youth. It is no mere chance that even a man of such excep- 
tional gifts as Briining does not grapple with the problems before 
him on the strength of his own responsibility, but feels himself 
the servant of the President, as his last speech before the Reichstag 
revealed with astonishing clearness. His political action rests not 
on his confidence in himself, but on his confidence in his chief. 
Because the quality of assurance and independent action is so rare 
among German politicians at the present time, Hindenburg seems 
to stand as the fixed pole round which political manifestations 
revolve. 

But he is not merely the necessary complement of the politicians 
of this transition generation ; he personifies and guarantees at the 
same time the change from the party government of the Weimar 
constitution to a form of government above party and dependent 
on the whole community. In 1925 he was put up as candidate by 
the parties of the right to oppose Marx, the candidate of the 
Weimar coalition. But although his sympathies were and are with 
the Right, though Labour distrusted and opposed him fiercely 
as representative of the old régime, his impartiality in office (he 
appointed the Socialist, Hermann Miiller, Chancellor after the 
election of 1928) has placed him far above party. ‘This year he 
is not put up by any one party, but by a nameless, unorganised 
mass of 3% million voters who, in the course of a fortnight, signed 
the list of names opened at the various newspaper offices: a most 
impressive method of nomination not provided for in the Weimar 
constitution. He stands as the representative of the nation, not of 
any party. 

Till the advent of the Briining Government Hindenburg was a 
shadowy symbol of national unity; it is the changes which have 
come about in party grouping that have made him the nation’s 
representative. Up to now he has been the unifying link in a 
welter of party divisions which is becoming insupportable to the 
nation at large. It is now threatened with extinction by the 
Hitlerites who would substitute the domination of one party so as 
to suppress all others. In the face of this danger Hindenburg 
is a guarantee that party government will not change to govern- 
ment by one party on the Bolshevist or Fascist model, but will 
develop into a new conception of State and Government. ‘‘ Vote 
for a man, not a party ”’ is the slogan chosen for him. Even in the 
most unlikely event of his defeat it seems possible that the unifying 
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tendency would prove so powerful and the influences opposing the 
supremacy of any one party so strong that even the leader of the 
National Socialists, if elected President, would inevitably become 
more impartial in his exercise of that office and would tend to break 
loose from the influence of his own party. 

No greater contrast to Hindenburg could be imagined than his 
rival candidate Hitler. Hitler has never been an officer; he has 
not the training in responsibility, in self-confidence, nor in loyalty 
to duty, which have been the dominating influences in Hinden- 
burg’s life. The difference between the two was well put by 
Hindenburg himself in the course of a visit to East Prussia. 
Among the crowd waiting to greet him at the railway station were 
a group of Hitlerites who interrupted the proceedings with shouts 
of “ Deutschland erwache!’’ ‘The President’s reply was prompt - 
and crushing: ‘‘ Germany is governed by men, not by young 
hooligans.”’ 

For eighty-four years Hindenburg has been true to the Prussian 
tradition which for centuries has made a god of duty; to his for- 
bears and for most of his life to himself, duty and personal devo- 
tion to the King were one and the same. The remarkable thing 
is that, almost alone of his generation, he had the large-mindedness 
to translate his ideal of loyalty to his personally loved monarch into 
loyalty to his whole nation, even under a Republican Government. 
The inheritance of faithful service of generations of von Hinden- 
burgs holds firm, and his last word to his countrymen on the 
eve of the poll is: 

Even if I am defeated at the election, I shall at least not 


have to reproach myself with having deserted my post of my 
own free will in time of trouble. 


A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT. 
March 11th, 1932. 


PERSONALITY IN PHILOSOPHY. 


RDINARY people of common sense imagine that they have 
Ore need of nor use for Philosophy. Men of Science, 

so long as their concern is confined within the limits of 
their own special fields of research, are impatient with Philosophy. 
The abstract nature of its generalisations, its conflicting systems 
with their fundamental disagreements, the changes of thought 
which make past systems of Philosophy obsolete either in whole 
or in part, are all held to sustain the charge that Philosophy is 
not only useless, but that its pursuit is a pathetic and even wanton 
waste of intellectual energy. This judgment is only mitigated 
when men of Science, escaping from departmental boundaries, 
venture upon speculative thought, either to give an account of 
physical phenomena as a whole, or to represent them in their 
relativity to the human observer. When they embark upon this 
latter enterprise they enter, perhaps unconsciously, upon the realm 
of Philosophy, with the result that their own difficulties in reaching 
either finality or agreement make them more tolerant both of the 
aims and of the difficulties of philosophers, whose concern carries 
them beyond the range even of speculative physicists in order to 
represent the All of Reality as a consistent and coherent 
Whole. 

A short time ago an eminent physicist expressed to me his wish 
that philosophers would draw up a list of propositions in which 
they are unanimously agreed. It is needless, and would perhaps 
be hazardous, to express an opinion upon the possibility or the 
fruitfulness of such an attempt. It is necessary, however, to 
point out that any such list, however important its particular 
propositions might be, would not, in itself, constitute a philosophy. 
The task of Philosophy is to give a reasonable and reasoned 
description and explanation of Reality as a Whole. For it system 
is essential. In one respect, therefore, Philosophy is akin to 
Poetry, namely that it is, by its very nature, a Poiesis—a creation 
that gives adequate expression to a Vision. It differs, however, 
from Poetry in this essential, that whereas Poetry embodies this 
Vision in the forms of the Imagination, Philosophy essays to 
give a constructive account of Reality as a unity precisely articu- 
lated by Thought, in which every constituent part of its manifold- 
ness has its significance, both for itself and for the Whole. When 
the immensity of this task is appreciated and when the inevitable 
limitations of finite thinkers are recognised, the existence of 
divergent, and even conflicting, systems of Philosophy may well 
be treated as, for the time being, an advantageous disadvantage, 
and not as discrediting either the ultimate aim, or the provisional 
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achievements of Philosophy as a characteristic activity of the 
human spirit. 

Both Science and Philosophy have this in common that each 
attempts a ‘‘ thinking together,’’ which distinguishes their 
endeavour from the unorganised outlook, not only of ordinary men, 
but even of scientific men and philosophers in their ordinary 
moods and moments. It is in the subject-matter and the range 
of this ‘‘ thinking together ’’ that Science and Philosophy differ. 
Human consciousness awakes to and by the experience of a world 
by which it is environed and conditioned. It grows as this aware- 
ness of its world grows, and as the world of which it becomes 
aware extends by stages, till it reaches out in the end by the 
growth of this awareness to what is for practical purposes infinity. 
Awareness, as consciousness develops, is accompanied by appre- 
hension, adjustment, and control. Yet the entire process of human 
development depends upon and unfolds the difference in unity, 
the unity in difference, of the Subject-Object—of the Self and its 
World, of Mankind and the external Universe. 

This primary relationship is fundamental throughout the whole 
of human life. ‘The two sides of it condition one another from 
first to last. The particular sciences fall into classes according 
as they occupy themselves with ‘“‘ thinking together ’’ in respect 
either of the subjective consciousness, of the objective world, or 
of the practical consequences of the relationship between the two. 
For example, Psychology concentrates upon the subjective, the 
physical Sciences upon the objective, History, Economics, 
Anthropology, etc., upon the consequences of the relationship— 
though it should be borne in mind that this concentration can 
never properly be entirely regardless of the conditioning circum- 
ference ; namely the Subject-Object, the main distinction in which 
is generally treated as that of Mind and Matter. But whereas 
the main attention of the special Sciences falls upon one side or 
the other of this Difference in Unity, the concern of Philosophy 
is with the Relationship itself, with the Unity in Difference of 
the Subject-Object, what it means in itself and what it reveals 
of the Nature of the Reality, which thus discloses itself in and 
to Man. ‘The difficulties and dangers involved in this concern 
explain the differences between the philosophical systems, and the 
consequence that new philosophies are always arising, at all events 
whenever and wherever spiritual activity is highest, in order to 
correct, to complete, or to transform the systems of the past. This 
unending endeavour has two causes. It is due, in the first place, 
to the inadequacy of even the most comprehensive human Mind 
to do equal justice to all the complex features of Reality, as they 
are disclosed to any particular age. It is due, secondly, to the 
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fact that human knowledge, though small at the best, is cease- 
lessly growing throughout the entire range of experience. ‘The 
effort of Philosophy to present Reality to Thought as an articulated 
Whole must, therefore, entail constant revision so as to take 
account of, and indeed to absorb, new knowledge, not in its 
particularity, but in its significance within the Unity of the 
Whole. 

Three specific causes of philosophic differences and unsatisfac- 
tory exhibitions of one-sidedness have been, in view of these limit- 
ing conditions, inevitable. 

1. First of all, there is the danger of over-simplification. ‘The 
aim of Philosophy is to exhibit and explain the Unity in Difference 
of the Subject-Object, from its primary and narrowest appearance 
at the outset of individual consciousness to its utmost reaches 
when it stretches out to the Universe as known to or as conceived 
by the Sciences. In pursuing this task of unification Philosophy 
must treat the widest generalisations of all the Sciences as 
the raw material for its supreme and all-embracing generalisation. 
In doing so, furthermore, Philosophy must concentrate its atten- 
tion upon the All as a Whole that is knowable and usable by 
percipient Personality, with the rational, affective, and practical 
activities that are evoked by the Subject-Object relationship. 
Moreover, the world that is thus presented to consciousness is 
in process. It is an order that changes without ceasing to be 
orderly, so that its systematic changes manifest themselves as an 
evolution. ‘The unifying principle or principles of Philosophy 
must, therefore, not be static but energetic: they must account 
for the Universe by explaining its genesis, its evolution and its 
meaning. And, finally, Philosophy can only discharge this task 
by making full use of all the characteristic forms of human 
activity, which are furnished to Man by the Universe itself as 
the conditions of his terrestrial existence and as the means by 
which alone the Universe is interpretable and progressively useful 
to Man in securing and in fulfilling the possibilities of personal life. 

In view of the immense complexity of the task, can it be matter 
of wonder that one-sided systems of Philosophy have arisen, or that 
even the most comprehensive of them fail to give final satisfaction ? 
All explanation seeks simplification and the danger of effecting 
simplification either by ignoring or by belittling certain elements 
of the problem is obvious. In Philosophy systems of abstract 
Idealism on the one hand, and of abstract Materialism on the 
other, are monuments of such one-sided attempts at unification, 
while mediating systems between these extremes must, in the 
nature of the case, be open to criticism, prolonged discussion, 


and amendment. 
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2. In the next place it should be observed that in modern times 
the Sciences have themselves increased the difficulties of 
Philosophy. Distinctions that are departmentally useful have 
been treated as separations that are fundamentally real. In 
particular, the concurrent growth of intellectual interest in the 
material world with the advance of Mathematics and the physical 
Sciences led to the enclosure of the Material world as calculable 
and measurable, so that it was treated as a self-contained Whole. 
Hence what should have been treated as provisionally useful for 
Science was taken over as ontologically real by Philosophy. 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, treated Extension and 
Thought as parallel but unrelated realms only to be artificially 
unified by having recourse to the Perfect Being—God—as the 
Sovereign originator of both. Spinoza, in turn, accepted the 
problem as set forth by Descartes and introduced the barren and 
equally artificial conception of underlying Substance for that of 
over-ruling Deity. Liebnitz assumed a ‘‘pre-established harmony”’ 
to bring together these independent and mutually exclusive realms 
of Reality. When a merely useful distinction has been hardened 
into an unbridgeable separation all attempts at unification must 
needs be artificial and impermanent. 

3. Just as in recent Physics ‘‘ the frame of reference ”’ of the 
observer is taken account of, so in Philosophy regard must be 
had to the predominant interest of the particular thinker in 
estimating his philosophy. A thinker can only have a vision 
of the Universe as it presents itself to his own eyes, however 
educated and informed his eyes may be. He can only articulate 
his vision by the use of his own powers of reflection and 
reasoning, however disciplined these may be. In other words, 
it is Personality that accounts for Philosophy. For example, 
Kant, great as was his intellectual interest as manifested in his 
metaphysics, was above all a Moralist in his concern. In articu- 
lating his vision of the Universe as a Whole, he therefore carried 
over all the ultimate problems to be solved by what he termed 
the Practical, and not by the Pure, Reason. In Schleiermacher 
religious feeling was predominant, and his philosophy may be 
properly treated as Aisthetic. The absorbing interest of Hegel 
was intellectual, and accordingly he made the Logic of the Notion 
the keystone and the organising principle of his magnificently 
abstract and yet all-embracing system. 

All these considerations show that Philosophy must be judged 
from the standpoint, not merely of Science, but of Poetry, that 
systems of Philosophy cast at least as much light on human 
personalities, in their various individual manifestations, as they 
do upon the Reality they seek to interpret. The mystery of the 
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Universe must be solved ultimately, if ever, by means of the 
prophetic insight of Personalities in ever completer apprehension 
of and response to the perfect and encompassing Reality in which 
they live, and move, and have their being. 

From the point of view thus reached it becomes opportune and 
indeed essential to call attention to the remarkable book which 
Dr. John Oman has recently published, entitled The Natural and 
the Supernatural.* It presents a truly great Religious Philosophy, 
stretching out far beyond the limits of an ordinary Philosophy of 
Religion to embrace a reasoned account of Reality as a Whole. 
It is a work of profound and many-sided learning, of careful 
exposition ; above all, of high originality. Its range includes the 
entire sphere of spiritual interest, endeavour and achievement. 
The author touches upon no subject that he does not illuminate 
by the catholicity of his outlook and the pregnant acuteness 
of his criticism. The book commands the serious attention of 
all thinkers, whether philosophical, scientific, or theological. 

It is possible that the title may put off, at the outset, some 
of those who should give it careful consideration. They will, 
at first, be inclined to suppose that it is only a fresh attempt to 
define the Natural and the Supernatural as two separate realms, 
and on this basis, to show how they are related to and impinge 
upon one another at special points of human experience and at 
particular epochs of human history. In fact, no suspicion could 
be wider from the mark. For Dr. Oman the two elements are 
deeply interfused throughout human consciousness and through- 
out the entire structure and evolution of the Universe. The 
Natural and the Supernatural, while distinguished, form an organic 
Whole, in which each conditions the other in a vital spiritual 
relationship. Only as the nature and the significance of this 
relationship are adequately apprehended, it is contended, can the 
meaning of Reality be satisfactorily explained. 

The Natural is, for Dr. Oman, the sphere of universal order, 
which presents itself to experience as necessary, that is, as fixing 
the conditioning environment which is essential to the genesis 
and development of life and consciousness. Yet the Natural is 
relative and indeed subservient to the higher interests that are 
being realised, by its means, in the spiritual experience of Man- 
kind. It is universal and pervasive, quantitative, observable and 
measurable. Due account must be taken of it and of all its 
features, not only by the Sciences, but in the interests of the 
Supernatural itself. 

The Supernatural, on the other hand, manifests itself in the 


* The Natural and the Supernatural. By John Oman. Cambridge University 
Press. 
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direct sense or feeling of the ‘‘ holy,’’? and it is valued as “ of 
absolute worth,’? demanding the subordination, and if needs be 
the surrender of the relative Values of natural existence. It is 
imperative in its authority, yet only by its means is man enabled 
to stand upon his feet in presence of the Natural Universe, by 
which he is environed. He reaches out to the Supernatural under 
the conditioning of the Natural, and thereby achieves the fulfil- 
ment and satisfaction of his personality. Hence the Supernatural 
is qualitative; it is the realm of the highest Values—the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good—the home of that spiritual freedom 
by which alone can these Values be apprehended and appreciated, 
reverenced and obeyed, and resolutely pursued. ‘‘ For practical 
purposes, the distinction between the Natural and the Supernatural 
is between comparative Value and absolute’”’ (p. 69). Man is 
made, or unmade, by his attitude towards, his response to, the 
Supernatural as it reveals itself to his awareness and apprehension 
for decisive choice, or for rejection and neglect. The Supernatural 
is the abiding and eternal, the Natural is evanescent. Above all 
it must be recognised that it is Reality which manifests itself 
to us in the sense of the ‘‘ holy,’’ that is, of absolute and authori- 
tative Value; in all that the Supernatural comes to mean for those 
who surrender themselves to it and venture upon it. In short, 
it is God who therein is revealing Himself to Man. True Mono- 
theism ‘‘is not a mere affirming that God is one, but is the 
assurance that the world is all God’s by reconciliation to his 
meaning in it and his purpose beyond it’”’ (p. 447). By venturing 
upon the Supernatural men attain to eternal life, not as an award 
meted out to their deeds, but as the fulfilment and satisfaction 
of their being. 

The theme, thus briefly and imperfectly summarised, is 
expounded in three parts, dealing successively with Knowing and 
Knowledge, Necessity and Freedom, the Evanescent and the 
Eternal. It is impossible to give a detailed account of the luminous 
and comprehensive treatment that each of these receives. For 
the immediate purpose of this article, only three selections can 
be made. 

1. The conclusions reached in regard to Knowing and 
Knowledge are specially important. They open the way and 
strike the key-note of all that follows. ‘‘ Four types of Knowledge 
are to be distinguished. These we may call awareness, appre- 
hension, comprehension, explanation”’ (p. 120). The range of 
awareness and apprehension is far more extensive than that of 
comprehension and explanation, within which latter Science has 
its specific task. The consequence of the inevitable limitation 
of human intellect is that the conclusions of Science are never 
adequate to the world of which men are aware; that its generalisa- 
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tions, while legitimate and serviceable, are gained by an abstrac- 
tion that, of necessity, involves omission. Science excludes that 
it may explain. ‘‘ The true gain of comprehending and explaining 
is not for perceiving our environment, but for using it” (p.Hr2ik 

2. In the light of the governing view of the Natural and the 
Supernatural—and, therefore, of the dominance of Meaning for 
consciousness—Dr. Oman enunciates four problems by its dealing 
with which the theory of Evolution must be tested. 


1. It must explain organisation in its due place in the whole 
long history of progress. A theory of evolution ought to be 
an account of it in its place along with all else. 

2. It must recognise life’s characteristic way of dealing with 
environment, which is by meaning, not by impact. 

3. It must show, not only how progress in life is enlargement 
of Meaning, but how it is increasingly Meaning for the living 
creature itself. 

4. If it ascribe the evolution to the environment it must be 
to an environment of a quality to produce all that has evolved. 
—(p. 261.) 


3. In dealing with ‘‘ the Personal’’ as including Mind and 
Will and Feeling and as concerned with the pursuit of the ideal 
within the real—Dr. Oman asserts that ‘‘ this standing on the 
ground of what is and reaching out from what is to what ought 
to be is only possible for a person, and is in the measure in which 
he is independent ; but this presupposes a Universe which responds 
to such independence and is only really known by it, which means 
that it also is in some true sense personal ’’ (pp. 339, 340). In 
this statement Dr. Oman presents the result of his inquiry, which 
is intended, not to furnish a theology, but ‘‘ to lay a foundation 
for a theology ”’ (p. 98). He leads up to this conclusion, how- 
ever, by remarking that ‘“‘ all ideals, it has been maintained, are 
mere aspects of what Wordsworth calls love. But nothing in 
either the Natural or the Supernatural can be won from the mere 
idea of love, for the very good reason that love, if it is anything 
more than liking, is only a short name for the necessity and 
freedom of all our ideal relations. We only truly possess what in this 
sense we love’’ (p. 339). 

At this point the main theme of this Article must be resumed. 
The view that Personality must needs govern Philosophy has 
been justified by Dr. Oman’s showing of the way in which the 
Natural and the Supernatural, in their combination, are the 
making of all man’s experience, with its religious quest, its 
rational and practical activities ; above all, with the spiritual task 
and trial through which his right use of the evanescent and his 
heritage in the eternal must be achieved. Yet this very emphasis 
upon Personality, upon ‘‘ the concrete individual ”’ as the Subject 
of Religion, Reason and Feeling should lead to a larger statement 
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of the nature of Love and to an ampler recognition of its meaning, 
both for Religion and for Philosophy, than Dr. Oman appears 
to concede to it. Philosophical thinkers are afraid to take account 
of Love, not so much because it suggests “‘ liking,’ as because it 
stands to them for mere feeling, for subjectivity, and even for 
sentimentality. If this were all its true connotation it might 
well be suspect. A more adequate comprehension of its meaning 
should be accepted than is contained even in Dr. Oman’s admission 
that it may stand for “‘ the necessity and freedom of all our ideal 
relations.”’ 

Plato comes nearer to the truth when he gives primacy to “‘ the 
Idea of the Good ’? and Wordsworth when he declares that “‘ life ”’ 
is ‘‘ energy of love.’? In truth Love properly stands for all that 


Dr. Oman includes in man’s reaching out to God’s Meaning in ~ 


the world and His purpose beyond it. It stands for the suscepti- 
bility by which man becomes aware of and the energy by which 
he pursues what Dr. Oman treats as the Supernatural in the 
Natural, for the apprehension and satisfying attainment of the 
absolute Value revealing itself to him as True, Beautiful, and 
Good. It is, therefore, the activity of the whole Personality in 
its unity of thought, feeling, and will: in its pursuit of the ideal 
as real. Love appreciates and explores Reality as the source and 
sphere, the home and instrument of the Values by which Man 
comes to the fulfilment of his manhood in communion with the 
Whole. It effects the ‘‘ reconciliation ’’ with it, of which Dr. 
Oman speaks. It seeks to make the Reality, with which it 
is thus reconciled, its own as the ground and object of man’s 
aspiration, the end of his being. It seeks to unify the All in the 
Highest. With Love the creative energy of evolution that has 
risen to become the Life-urge, passes beyond the Natural to 
become spiritual and to constitute the spiritual realm of the 
highest Values as the eternal dwelling place of Man, the home 
of his fellowship with his fellows, with the world, and with God. 
Love seeks to permeate and exalt, to purify and harmonise all 
the interests and activities which go to constitute Personality by 
bringing them into conformity and co-operation with a spiritual 
and universal purpose in which Evolution is being fulfilled and 
justified. It is by Love, as thus understood, that man comes, 
not only to presuppose, but to realise ‘‘ a Universe that responds ” 
to his independence, and to discover, not only that it is ‘‘ in some 
true sense personal,’’ but that it reveals the one true and perfect 
Personality, God. The only means by which Philosophy can 
eventually secure agreement is by the complete recognition and 
comprehension of Personality, Divine and human. For Philosophy, 
as for Religion, the master-truth should be that ‘‘God is Love.”? 


J. Scott Lincert. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING AND 
PAV SL S.* 


OCAL AUTHORITIES have since 1909 been empowered by 
the Town Planning Acts to secure the beneficial application 
of foresight and good planning to the land in their area, 
however numerous the ownerships, on lines which the more en- 
lightened owners of extensive estates had occasionally been able 
to adopt. Changes in the conditions of life, particularly the in- 
creasing adoption of the motor-car, have necessarily modified the 
methods of planning. No longer can the planner work outwards 
from the surroundings of the house, merely limiting the density, 
laying out a few roads and open spaces, and allocating certain 
areas for dwellings, shops, or industries, on the assumption that 
the whole area of his scheme must be regarded as potential building 
land. 

The task must now be approached from the other end; for the 
broader question of distribution has become of paramount import- 
ance. ‘The welfare of the people, the efficiency of industry and 
commerce, the economy of local administration, all increasingly 
depend on a better distribution of industry and population being 
secured by planning. It is one symptom of the change that the 
prevention of sporadic building, the preservation of rural 
amenities, and the protection of highways from unsuitable ribbon 
development, are now among the most vocal of the demands made 
upon the planner. His concern can no longer be limited to plan- 
ning in detail an area all of which is building land; he must 
consider how best to limit and define the areas of that potential 
building land; and how to distribute them on a reserved green 
background of open land. 

The planning of land development on behalf of the public, 
whether in town or country, is not opposed to the owners’ interests. 
Indeed, it may enable many owners to enjoy benefits only obtain- 
able if their individual parcels of land are developed as part of a 
larger whole. Planning by the Local Authority removes the 
restrictions which the arbitrary boundaries of private estates impose 
on the designs of individual owners ; enables wider and often more 
valuable schemes of development to be adopted; and at the same 
time defines the sphere within which each owner can usefully and 
freely exercise his private enterprise and judgment. 

In so far as increase in the advantages and attractions of living 
and working on the planned areas results, there should, according 
to accepted economic teaching, be an increase of total land value. 


* The main portion of a paper read at the Economics Section of the British 
Association, September 1931. 
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There is certain to be some redistribution of the prospective values 
which were based on expectations formed in the absence of a 
general plan. Planning implies regulating and rearranging the 
uses of land, and changing the conditions under which it may be 
developed. Sites which might have been sold for shops may be 
reserved for residences; others which were available for dwellings 
may be earmarked for parks or playing fields; in such cases the 
expectation of increment would be diminished. On the other hand, 
good residential sites may be protected from the threatened erec- 
tion on adjacent land of objectionable buildings or industries ; roads 
may be planned leading to estates which are otherwise not readily 
accessible; or the conveniences and services may be arranged — 
which will constitute a specially efficient industrial area; in these 
cases the expectation of value may be considerably enhanced. The ~ 
application of the further proposal made to allocate certain areas 
for building development, and to reserve other areas from such use, 
either permanently or for a period, will increase the expectation 
of building increment on the former lands and extinguish it or 
postpone it on the latter. This must involve a further redistribu- 
tion of prospective values. 

The introduction of the system of planning land on behalf of the 
public, and the extension of powers to purchase land compulsorily 
for public purposes, have considerably modified the position in 
regard to land values and increment. The difficulty of inducing 
large owners to part with land whenever and wherever it may be 
wanted for development by private enterprise has greatly dimi- 
nished. Indeed, the need which is now most felt is to preserve 
large areas of land from sporadic development. ‘This was illus- 
trated by the unpopularity of the recently proposed land values 
tax among all who are interested in good land development. ‘The 
extent to which the reasonableness of some tax on realised incre- 
ment was recognised in the same quarters equally illustrated the 
growing appreciation of the degree to which land values are merely 
the capitalised expectation of future increment, to be realised 
through building development or re-development. 

Whether such increment is or is not realised will depend on 
certain conditions. Many of these are, in turn, dependent on public 
or private action, or abstention from action. Naturally, there has 
been much discussion as to the degree to which absolute property 
rights can attach to such expectations, so as to give a legitimate 
claim to compensation if the prospect is diminished in value by 
some new public activity such as planning. If a claim by the owner 
to be compensated for diminution of prospective increment is 
acknowledged, a like claim on behalf of the public for any improve- 
ment or betterment due to their action must equally be regarded 
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as reasonable. The rapid break-up of large estates has assisted the 
recognition of a claim by the public to some share in an increment 
largely dependent on public activities. ‘The need for the public to 
take over the duties of planning and controlling land development 
and the preservation of amenities has become more evident. ‘The 
responsibility for that work constituted no small part of the 
owner’s equitable title to the full enjoyment of increment value ; 
and this change has weakened his claim. 

Land may be said to derive value from two sources; one is the 
capitalised revenue derivable from its present use; the other is the 
expectation that within a reasonable period a use yielding a higher 
revenue or price will become available. In the case of undeveloped 
land, its sale or lease for building purposes represents the most 
important of such prospects. In the case of land already built 
upon, it is the possibility of re-development for some more inten- 


_ sive use or remunerative purpose. Where private property prevails 


there is generally no question as to the full property rights of the 
individual in the former or realised value. There is, however, some 
difference as regards the latter or prospective value. "The extent 
to which one owner can claim against another for injury to his 
prospect of increment varies, and is generally small. Serious 
damage is constantly being done to good residential estates by 
adjacent owners who permit development inimical to the value of 
such land. New railways, by encouraging development in fresh 
areas, have greatly discouraged it in others. Similar changes in 
prospect of increment follow from the provision by Local Authori- 
ties of services, parks, and other conveniences or attractions, in 
one place and not in another. Many other public and private 
activities affect the prospective values of land which nevertheless 
are accepted by owners and do not give rise to claims either for 
compensation or betterment. 

The position in regard to the effect of town planning on values 
is, however, assumed to be different. Owners have generally 
expected compensation to be due in cases where planning is likely 
to affect the prospective value of their land injuriously ; while they 
have been prone to regard any improvement of value due to plan- 
ning as a windfall to which they were entitled. In the Town 
Planning Act of 1909 this attitude was so far recognised as to give 
to owners a claim for compensation for injurious affection of 100 per 
cent., while imposing on them a liability for betterment of only 
50 per cent. In the Bill at present before Parliament it is now pro- 
posed to increase the betterment to 75 per cent. In the 1909 Act, 
however, rights in prospective increment were otherwise limited, 
for it was enacted that property should not be deemed to be 
injuriously affected by reasonable provisions inserted to secure the 
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amenity of the area, prescribing the space about buildings, limiting 
the number of buildings to be erected, or prescribing the height 
or character of buildings. This provision excluded claims for com- 
pensation in regard to many zoning and other regulations which 
may cause considerable changes in values based on prospective 
increment. 

In America a somewhat similar restriction of claims arises from 
the general police powers in the constitution. Under these powers 
planning schemes may restrain owners from doing anything on 
their land which would be injurious to the health, safety, or morals 
of the community. Decisions of the American Courts have been 
steadily extending the applicability of this power to planning and ~ 
zoning regulations; thus recognising that their protection 
is becoming increasingly necessary to modern urban communities, ~ 
and confirming the limitation of ownership in values which are 
prospective. 

The question of present property rights in a future prospect © 
of increased value rests in fact on expediency rather than on 
principle. Public authorities cannot afford to assume the duty of 
planning land development in the public interest, if the owners 
are to have a general claim for compensation in cases where their 
expectation of future increment value is diminished thereby, while 
the planning authority has no effective means of recovering the 
amount from those whose land is improved in value, to at least an 
equivalent extent. Owners of land clearly have no theoretical title 
to a possible future value which depends on the continuance of a 
haphazard development which is contrary to the best interests 
of the community. The fact that the expectation has been allowed 
to grow up, and that many financial commitments have been based 
on the probable continuance of the conditions which gave rise to 
it, may be a sufficient ground in expediency for saving the 
individuals as far as possible from serious loss through the 
re-distribution of prospects caused by planning. ‘To the extent, 
however, to which it is recognised that owners may expect protec- 
tion from loss, it must equally be recognised that other owners 
can have no grievance if the complementary gains are not reaped 
by them, but taken by the authority to balance the losses. Either 
the owners must accept the change of policy in the adoption of 
planning, and its resulting changes in prospective values, as one 
of the risks incidental to private ownership; in which case the 
losses and gains must be equally left to the individual owners; or 
they must recognise that a liability on the planning authority to 
bear the losses implies an equal claim to balance them by reaping 
the gains. There can hardly be a doubt that expediency for the 
public as well as for the owners recommends the second course. It 
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is clearly better, when a re-distribution of prospective values 
results from a public activity like planning, that the gains should 
be used to balance the losses, producing the minimum disturbance 
of individual expectations instead of the maximum. 

The recognition of this general principle of balancing gains 
against losses as the only fair and practicable method for carrying 
out effective town and country planning schemes, has been grow- 
ing rapidly, not only among those who advocate and practise 
planning, but also among owners of land and their advisers. 
Indeed, it may almost be said that discussion has passed to the 
means for giving effect to the general principle. A method is sought 
which will be simple in working, yet reasonably fair in results, 
alike to the individual owners and to the public. A reasonable 
solution of this problem is perhaps the most urgent requirement 
to make planning effective in securing those conditions necessary 
to the social well-being. One of the main difficulties in solving 
this problem arises from the fact that an injurious affection to any 
land caused by planning is more readily located and proved than 
an improvement in value. The injury affects the particular land 
of a certain owner; the benefit, though it may be equally certain, 
is often more general in character and may be distributed over a 
number of possible beneficiaries. This applies specially to the 
reservation of land for open spaces. Perhaps a definite example 
will best illustrate the position. 

To satisfy the urgent needs of the population of London for 
playing fields, there are required at the present moment many 
thousand acres of land. To take convenient round numbers, 
assume that an effort were made by the planning authority to 
secure a portion of these playing fields, say 10,000 acres; and 
that they could be secured at prices ranging from £200-£400 per 
acre, giving an average of £300 over the whole. It is safe to 
assume that the revenue obtainable from those fields for present 
use, if capitalised, would yield less than #100 per acre. Again 
taking round figures for convenience, it appears that to secure 
those playing fields the planning authority must expend 
$3,000,000. Of that sum {1,000,000 might represent compensa- 
tion to the owners for the capitalised value of the revenue which 
they have been receiving from the land, £2,000,000 would represent 
compensation for the fact that their prospect of increment, through 
using the land for building purposes, had been disappointed. It 
is worth while to see what happens to this prospect of building 
increment, for which £2,000,000 must be paid. Clearly the 
Authority does not acquire it; for they are purchasing the land 
to keep permanently as open fields. Nor have they destroyed the 
prospect; because the same number of houses, shops, factories, 
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etc., will be required and built to serve the population in either 
case. Evidently the prospect, valued at £2,000,000, must be trans- 
ferred from the acquired playing fields to the adjacent land avail- 
able for building use. If the whole of the land round London were 
in one ownership, the owner could afford to provide the playing 
fields at the price of £1,000,000, the capitalised value of his 
revenue from the lands; because he would secure all the building 
increment available, equally whether he provided the fields or 
not. It would be unreasonable for him to be paid £2,000,000 com- 
pensation for a building prospect on part of his land, merely 
because it was transferred to some other part, there to be realised 
by him a second time. The difficulty of the problem is due to 
the many ownerships. The example illustrates the magnitude of 
the obstacle which is presented to the planner seeking to allocate 
land to those purposes which will best serve the public welfare. 
It illustrates how the injurious affection is more readily located 
and assessed than the betterment on the surrounding lands. The 
example also illustrates how the value of land is based on the two 
main considerations already referred to: 

(a) on the revenue derivable from its use for agriculture or 
similar available present use; 

(b) on the prospect that increased revenue, or an enhanced price, 
may be obtainable from some future use, generally for building. 
The value due to revenue (a) is readily ascertainable, and presents 
little difficulty. Where the requirements of planning are met 
merely by reserving land from building, and the free use otherwise 
is left to the owner, that value is not affected. Where land is 
wanted for public enjoyment, that value must of course be paid 
by the public. It is as regards prospective value (b), however, 
that difficulties arise; both because the value is speculative, and 
because neither the reservation of the land from building, nor its 
enjoyment as an open space, cancels the building operations on 
the prospect of which that value mainly depends, but merely 
transfers them to other land. 

Increase of prospective value under (b) may be due to any of 
the following reasons connected with planning: (1) Increased 
intensity of urban development or building use; (2) reduced amount 
of land available or accessible for prior development; (3) local 
improvements adding to the attractiveness of particular lands. Of 
these causes No. 1 is the most general, tending to increase the 
value of land in urban centres. As the value of urban land rises, 
the values due to building prospect spread outward over wide areas. 
Where private ownership of land is fully recognised, this incre- 
ment when realised is the property of the owners; and it is not 
this increment with which this paper and town planners as such 
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are chiefly concerned. The question whether the public should 
or should not share in this increment is a separate one. ‘Town 
planners are concerned to secure the good development of the land, 
and it is only when any particular form of taxation to secure a 
public share of increment seems likely to influence the character 
of development, that they become intimately concerned with the 
matter. 

Reason No. 2, however, is of vital interest to planners. Any 
circumstance which limits the supply of land available for develop- 
ment must improve the prospect of building increment being reaped 
from the remaining lands. The value of this prospect is the 
estimated present worth of the probability which there is of secur- 
ing the increment. The true value of the prospect removed from 
the reserved lands must represent the betterment distributed over 
adjacent lands. Exactly how distributed is a different question. 

As regards Clause No. 3, local improvement of amenity or 
convenience resulting from planning, which adds to the pleasure 
or profit to be derived from building on certain lands or near 
certain towns, must add to the value of the building prospect on 
the areas affected. A road giving more convenient access to land, 
an open space affording more attractive prospect, are examples of 
this. ‘To the extent that the improvement enables the landowner 
to obtain a higher price from the same purchasers who would have 
bought in any case, there will be a positive increase of total incre- 
ment due to this improvement. To the extent that the improvement 
gives priority of development at the same price, the gain made 
by the owner of the favoured land may be wholly or partly at the 
expense of some other owners whose land would have been chosen 
but for the creation of the new attraction. This cause of increased 
value is distinct from No. 2. It depends on different circumstances. 
Curiously enough it has been recognised as a valid ground for 
betterment, more readily than No. 2 and without any balancing 
claim for compensation being sought. This third kind of improve- 
ment, No. 3, usually due to some public expenditure, is important 
to the administrative authorities, and is of interest to planners. 
The latter, however, being concerned to apportion the use of land 
and to reserve adequate areas from building use, are mainly 
interested in No. 2. Where land is reserved from building use in 
the interests of good planning, the fairness of the principle that 
those owners who gain by such reservation should recoup those 
who lose can hardly be questioned ; there remains the problem of 
apportioning fairly the contribution according to benefit. Where 
land values are recorded separately from the value of buildings 
for purposes of taxation, as in America, the distribution of benefits 
can be more accurately followed and assessed than is the case in 
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this country. Here the land is included with the building and the 
valuation for rating is based on the revenue derivable from their 
joint use. 

It is not a valid objection to betterment that the exact incidence 
of benefit cannot be ascertained. That is also true in regard to 
injurious affection, the exact damage can seldom be known; it is, 
however, estimated, and there is no reason why betterment should 
not also be estimated, and perhaps with equal accuracy when the 
practice of estimating it becomes general. Owners and their 
advisers may reasonably be asked to consider the main alternative 
methods which are available for dealing with this matter. 

In the Town and Country Planning Bill as approved by the 
House of Commons Committee, the method of assessing within 
the area of any scheme the compensation and the betterment as 
they affect the individual ownerships of land, is the one which 
was further developed. If this remains the only method available, 
planning authorities must increasingly strive to secure for the 
public purse, in respect to any redistribution of building prospect, 
a betterment equivalent to the compensation which they may have 
to pay. It is possible, however, that greater simplicity could be 
secured with a sufficient approximation to fairness, by some form 
of general assessment levied on all realised increment, which would 
create a fund from which compensation could be paid to individuals 
whose land is depreciated in value or reserved from building use. 
In that case, this might prove a more convenient method to adopt. 

Until the form of the tax on land values embodied in the recent 
Act was decided upon, town planners had been hoping that the 
problem might have been partly solved as part of that proposal. 
Had the tax taken the form of a levy on realised increment, a 
proportion of the proceeds might have been definitely earmarked 
as a fund for compensating those owners whose prospect of incre- 
ment was definitely disappointed through the reservation of land 
from building use in planning schemes. Quite apart from its 
use to solve this question of redistribution: if the public are to 
take by taxation a share in the increased values of land, town 
planners would have preferred a levy on the increment, as and 
when realised, instead of a continuing tax on prospective values. 
The reason for this preference is that planners find greater 
difficulty in preserving adequate areas of land from building use 
than in securing the necessary land for building operations. The 
tax on unrealised values tends to bring open land near a town into 
the building market, and to consolidate too much the built-up 
area. A tax on realised increment is free from this objection.* 


* The valuation for land tax having been abandoned an opportunity to revise 
the basis has again arisen. 
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The exemption of certain classes of recreation grounds from 
the tax, and the facilities which were introduced into the Finance 
and the Town and Country Planning Bill, enabling owners by 
co-operation with the local authorities to maintain open lands 
free from the tax, have certainly reduced the danger or will do so if 
and when the Town and Country Planning Bill is passed. It was 
feared that the tax would lead to the loss of existing open spaces 
and amenity areas, without providing any means for the planning 
authority to acquire these lands or to reserve them from building 
use. Until an effective method is available by which planning 
authorities can acquire for open space, or maintain free from 
building use, all the land which is desirable to serve the needs 
of the increasing populations in urban centres, and can do sa 
without an unfair expense falling on them, planners must regard 
with fear and disfavour any tax or other proposals which tend 
to weaken the various motives which do in the meantime preserve 
open land adjacent to towns. 

It is the main thesis of this paper to suggest that such methods 
can be found; that all the desirable open spaces can be secured 
or reserved from building, without injury to the owners as a 
class, and without throwing any undue burden on the public 
authority. This contention is based on the fact that no destruc- 
tion of probable or possible building increment is or need be 
involved ; but merely a redistribution, under which the expectation 
of increment value which is reduced or extinguished on some land, 
will be at least equalled by the increased expectation which will 
thereby be conferred on other land. 

The art of planning town and country to provide a convenient 
and fitting background for the life of the people is dependent on 
many sciences; its connection with economics is one of growing 
intimacy; and those mainly concerned with planning are confi- 
dently looking to the economists to help in the solution of many 
problems, but particularly those to do with the better distribution 
of population and industry and the preservation of adequate open 
spaces for the health, convenience and enjoyment of urban 


populations. 
RayMonD UNWIN. 


WILL THE DEMOCRATS KE-EEree 
PRESIDENT HOOVER? 


INE months before the American presidential election on 
N November 8th next, the campaign is already under way. 

The open season for presidential preference primaries begins 
in February and does not close until May. These elections, which 
take place in nineteen of the forty-eight states, choose delegates 
to the presidential nominating conventions. In some of the states 
the candidates for the presidential nominations must enter their 
names, and the voters affiliated with the party express their 
preferences as between the different aspirants. In other states 
the candidates are not voted for directly. Panels of delegates 
pledged to support particular candidates seek election. Well 
in advance of the formal nominations, therefore, there is, in 
certain states, some (but not much) consultation of the rank and 
file of the parties. “There are at least faint indications of the popular 
support which candidates enjoy. In the states which do not have 
primaries, the delegates are chosen in varying ways by the party 
organisations and may or may not receive instructions. 

These preliminary skirmishes continue until June. Late in 
this month the national nominating conventions are held and the 
country is treated to what is perhaps the most remarkable political 
spectacle of modern times. It was said that the French Senate 
was ‘‘ without precedent in our history, without analogy in any 
free country, without connection with any doctrine true or false, 
and without attachment to any principle.’’ That is a not inapt 
description of an American presidential nominating convention. 
Representation is on the basis of population and the vote cast 
for the party candidates in the preceding election. More than 
a thousand delegates, some instructed and some uninstructed, 
largely unknown to each other, and with no agreement on any 
programme, come together to nominate candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency. When this is done a platform 
is drafted and approved and is handed to the candidates, who 
then learn the phrasing and emphasis of the principles which 
the party expects them to espouse. 

Six weeks or so are taken up with the overhauling and 
perfecting of the national party machines. The candidates choose 
their managers and lay their plans. They may bring to the 
leadership of the party organisations friends who have hitherto 
taken no part in politics. ‘Then come the speeches of acceptance 
and for nearly three months the country is in the throes of a 
disguised civil war, which is extremely expensive. Exact costs 
are difficult to calculate, for representatives and senators and 
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various state and local officials are voted for simultaneously with 
the presidential candidates. But in 1928 the expenditures on 
behalf of Hoover were over $9,500,000. ‘The Smith organisation 
spent something more than $7,000,000, With a total popular 
vote of 36,500,000, the expenses per vote are much heavier than 
in any other country. This year, owing to the depression, the 
amounts spent will be greatly reduced. Nevertheless, every engine 
of publicity which modern civilisation or lack of civilisation affords 
will be used to the utmost. Pamphlets, newspapers, billboards, 
public meetings, the radio, the cinema, buttons, badges, banners, 
parades—the country will be surfeited with politics before election 
day arrives. Most political observers seem to think that presi- 
dential elections are “‘frozen’’ by September and that only some 
unexpected and spectacular development can change the result. 
While the campaign is on, attempts are made to forecast the 
outcome. Magazines and newspapers spend huge sums _ to 
ascertain from their readers their preferences. ‘‘ Straw votes ’’ 
attract almost as much attention as do the electora] manceuvres. 
Election over on November 8th, there will be a month’s 
breathing space. ‘Then in December the Congress elected in 
November 1930 will hold a session which will come to an end 
on March 4th. Meanwhile the Electoral College which has been 
chosen on November 8th will have met and will have formally 
designated the President. Presidential electors are legally free 
to vote as they please. Actually they vote as their states have 
instructed them to vote, and it is thus possible (although unusual) 
for the President to be designated by a majority of the Electoral 
College without his presidential electors having received a majority 
of the total popular vote. Inaugurated on March the fourth, the 
new President is at last in office four months after the people have 
designated him. He may hold a special session of the Congress 
which was chosen at the same time as he was, but if the ordinary 
session is waited for, the Congress will not meet until the following 
December. At best the new President and Congress can begin to 
function in March 1933, more than a year after the campaign began.* 


*In 1916 Woodrow Wilson planned that, if he were not re-elected he would 
arrange for Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, the Republican candidate, to come 
into office immediately after the November election day and not wait until 
March 4th. President Wilson proposed to accomplish this by asking for the 
resignation of his Secretary of State and appointing Mr. Hughes to that 
office. Then President Wilson and the Vice-President, Mr. Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, would resign and under the presidential succession act, Mr. Hughes, as 
Secretary of State, would become President and would not have to wait 
until March 4th for his formal inauguration. The reason why this course was 
contemplated was the delicate international situation. President Wilson knew 
that if he were defeated in November 1916 any notes which the American 
Government sent to Germany anent the submarine warfare (or even to Great 
Britain on the restrictions being imposed on trade with neutrals) would not be 
regarded as having much authority. 
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In contrast with British electoral arrangements, the tedium 
and delays of the American system seem shocking indeed. The 
House of Commons was dissolved on October 7th last ; nominations 
were made on October 16th; the polling was on October 27th, 
and the new House of Commons met on November 3rd. There 
are immense advantages in such celerity. It may be that some 
English voters now doubt the wisdom of their decisions on October 
27th; but the fact that the American voter can make up his mind 
in so leisurely a fashion affords no guarantee that he will have 
no regrets. ‘The long drawn out character of the American 
presidential campaign does not enable the electorate to be intelli- 


gent, and the most harmful disturbance of the political scales ~ 


arises from the fact that, until November 8th, every public man 


in the United States will speak and act in the shadow of the slowly ~ | 


approaching election. Measures which should be espoused on their 
merits will be postponed because their electoral repercussions may 
be unfavourable. Other measures which are unwise will be hinted 
at because they may attract votes. Candidates will hesitate to 
commit themselves. We shall have a moratorium on clear thinking 
and bold action. Witness the tergiversations on the inter-allied 
debts. Perhaps in an ideal commonwealth such “‘ playing of 
politics ’’ might not be practised. It is the usual game in all 


modern democracies, but since the game does not advance the 


public weal the innings should be as few as possible. In the 
United States they could hardly be more numerous. 

With the American presidential match in progress for so. many 
innings forecasts of the result are hazardous. "They are more 
hazardous than when political contests are decided upon quickly 
and are finished rapidly. Factors now present may vanish. 
Unanticipated factors may enter. The political weather may 
change. The contestants may weaken or become more expert. 
All that the political analyst can do, therefore, is to describe the 
situation as it now appears, weigh the chances of the contestants, 
and suggest the developments which, as they occur, may reverse 
these chances. At the moment the general nature of the situation 
and the most important development which seems possible are 
suggested in the title of this article—‘‘ Will the Democrats 
Re-elect President Hoover ?”’ 

For agreement is now general that the stage is set for a 
Republican defeat next November. Clear indication of this was 
given in the elections of November 1930 when Republican 
majorities in the Senate and House of Representatives were wiped 
out. Seven million votes which had been cast in 1928 for 
Republican candidates shifted to the Democratic party. During 
the last fifteen months half a dozen by-elections have been heavily 
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anti-Republican. For this swing of opinion the depression is in 
large measure responsible. Even if the unexpected should happen 
and improvement should begin, its effects will not be discernible 
by next November. Millions will still be unemployed. Banks 
will still be closed. Businesses will still be failing. A large vote 
against the party which has been in power during these troubles 
is therefore inevitable. In addition there is no gainsaying the 
fact that Mr. Hoover has not been a popular President. Much 
was expected of him. His own campaign speeches and the argu- 
ments of his principal advocates made him something of a miracle 
man. Standing for election at a time when Coolidge prosperity 
was at its height, he was pictured as the man who could continue 
that prosperity and abolish poverty. The contrast between 
promise and performance is so great that there is an inevitable 
loss of popularity. 

Again, President Hoover is not a regular Republican. His 
service during the war pitchforked him into prominence. In 1920 
he was uncertain as to whether he was a Republican or a Democrat, 
and there was a considerable movement in the Democratic party 
to nominate him as President Wilson’s successor. He announced, 
however, that he was a Republican and became Secretary of 
Commerce in President Harding’s cabinet. He is thus an outsider 
so far as the Republican organisation is concerned. Now outsiders 
in American politics have been able to dominate party organisa- 
tions, but they have done so only by continuing to be outsiders 
and not by attempting to beat the political manipulators at their 
own game. President Wilson, for example, bothered but little 
about the details of party organisation and strategy. He stuck 
to his job as President, captured the imagination of the country, 
and the politicians could do nothing but support him. President 
Hoover, on the other hand, has tried to outsmart the men in the 
Republican organisation and he has fallen between two stools: 
the country has got the impression that his first thought has been 
of renomination and re-election, and in his manceuvres he has not 
been able to master the Tadpoles and Tapers. ‘Those gentlemen 
can be bested only by statesmanship. As the late Senator Dwight 
Morrow once remarked, President Hoover’s chance of re-election 
was to stop thinking about it. 

If the United States had a parliamentary system of government 
Mr. Hoover would not now be in office. The congressional 
elections of last November would have served as an effective vote 
of lack of confidence. Even without these elections it is possible 
that a deflection of his own party supporters in Congress would 
have brought about new party leadership. But he will, neverthe- 
less, be renominated. There will be no enthusiasm and some 
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guerilla warfare in the convention, but there will be no formidable 
opposition. Even an ex-President like Theodore Roosevelt, with 
a tremendous personal following, could not keep Mr. Taft from 
being renominated in 1912. For, by virtue of his appointive 
powers, a President controls so many of the state delegations to 
the nominating convention that he can ensure his own choice. 
The uncontrolled sections of the party would doubtless like to 
renominate ex-President Coolidge or put forward someone else 
who is untarred by failure. But to do so would be a confession 
that the party had made a mistake. Hence the renomination is 
certain. Nevertheless, the electoral cards seem to be stacked 
against Mr. Hoover. His one chance of success in November, 
it seems to me, can come only from the Democratic party. If 
the Democratic convention in June is a peaceful gathering and 
puts forward an appealing candidate with no obvious handicaps, 
there should again be a Democratic administration in Washington. 
It is, however, by no means certain that the Democratic conven- 
tion will do this. Indeed the present indications are that there 
will be such a battle in the convention that the nomination will 
lose in value and that the presidential race will be on more 
even terms than the temper of the country would now seem to 
indicate. 

The Democratic party is encouraged to such dissension by a rule 
which requires a two-thirds vote for the nomination. The 
Republicans nominate by a majority vote. With a number of 
favourite sons always in the field and receiving the votes of their 
state delegations, a candidature must be rather well agreed upon 
in advance for a two-thirds majority to be secured on one of the 
early ballots. So long as two-thirds do not centre on one man, 
hope continues to spring eternal in the breasts of obscure candi- 
dates that if it appears that no prominent contender for the 
nomination can be successful the lightning may strike in 
an unanticipated quarter. ‘The convention in desperation may 
turn to a favourite son, who started with no more than the 
support of his own state delegation. ‘The two-thirds rule is just 
a century old. It was first used in 1832, when Andrew Jackson 
was the presidential candidate for a second term, to nominate 
Martin Van Buren for the Vice-Presidency. Curiously enough, 
in 1844, Van Buren after having served one term as President 
(1837-41), mustered a majority of the delegates in the nominating 
convention but was unable to secure two-thirds. James K. Polk 
was nominated. 

The rule has been important in certain recent conventions. It 
makes Democratic nominations far more difficult than are 
Republican ones and always invites dissension. In 1912 the 
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convention battle was long drawn out. ‘There were several major 
contenders for the nomination. Champ Clark, then Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, had a majority of the delegates, 
and since, in previous conventions, candidates achieving a majority 
had frequently been able to secure the two-thirds, it was thought 
that he would be the nominee. But the opposition remained firm 
for 46 ballots and in the end Woodrow Wilson was chosen. The 
resulting rifts in the party made little difference, for the 1912 
election was handed to the Democrats on a silver platter. The 
Taft-Roosevelt split in the Republican party would have permitted 
any Democrat to be successful. Mr. Wilson was renominated by 
acclamation in 1916. Again in 1920 there was a contest which 
lasted for 44 ballots, but the issues were not drawn so sharply 
that the party was divided. 

The 1924 convention effectively ruined the fair chance that the 
Democrats had of being successful. Disclosures of the corruption 
of the Harding administration had just been made. Prospects 
seemed bright. But the 1924 convention balloted 103 times before 
John W. Davis was nominated. The convention was divided into 
two bitter major factions headed by Mr. William G. McAdoo and 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. The antagonism was sectional—south 
and west against north and east; on religious lines—Protestants 
against Catholics, and on the prohibition issue—drys against wets. 
The differences in the party were so acute and the disgust of 
the country at the performance was so great that Mr. Davis’s 
nomination was well-nigh worthless. By 1928 Governor Smith 
was so far in the lead for the nomination that the convention of that 
year was a perfunctory matter, but the cleavage of 1924 still 
continued, and Governor Smith lost several states in the South, 
always the stronghold of the Democratic party. The question 
now is whether the experience of the 1924 convention will be 
repeated. If it is, Governor Smith will again be one of the 
principal protagonists and the issues will be much the same 
as in 1924. 

At the moment his successor as Governor of New York— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—is the outstanding candidate for the 
nomination. He will enter the convention with close upon a majority 
of the delegates. Perhaps an equal number of delegates will prefer 
another candidate to Governor Roosevelt, but they will not be 
organised to throw their support to anyone else. Thus the 
strategy will be to choke Governor Roosevelt off as Champ Clark 
was choked off in 1912. Who will be the beneficiary of this 
strategy if it is successful? Governor Smith hopes to be. If this 
is not possible, perhaps the convention will turn to someone who 
is not now an active contender for the nomination—for example, 
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Newton D. Baker, Secretary for War in President Wilson’s cabinet, 
or the choice may ultimately fall on one of the favourite sons. 
As usual these are numerous : from Maryland, Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie; from Missouri, former Senator James A. Reed; from 
Texas, Congressman John N. Garner, now Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; from Virginia, ex-Governor Harry F. Byrd | 
(the brother of Admiral Byrd, the explorer); and from Arkansas, 
Senator Joseph IT’. Robinson, the vice-presidential candidate in 
1928. ‘These favourite sons will stay in the field as long as 
possible, each hoping that he will have the reversionary rights 
to the nomination if it is denied Governor Roosevelt. But the 
danger of all this is that the dissensions of 1924 will be repeated — 
and that a nomination will not be made until after a fight has 
again disrupted the party. In the process also, the country, having . 
listened over the radio to the internal brawls of the Democratic 
convention, may be persuaded, as in 1924, that the party should 
not be trusted. ; 

The divisions in the convention will not be based on differences 
in political principles. These are slight indeed. Mr. Baker is 
an outspoken advocate of American entrance into the League of 
Nations. But the other candidates agree with him in their hearts, 
even though they do not say so publicly. In this they are wise. 
American association with the League will be facilitated if it is 
not agitated and is permitted to come naturally in respect of the 
handling of successive problems. On prohibition there are differ- 
ences : Messrs. Garner and Robinson are supposed to be dry, some 
of the other candidates are damp in varying degrees, and Smith 
and Ritchie are out-and-out wets. An attempt will be made to 
subordinate the liquor issue, but it may not be successful. On 
the tariff, armaments, agricultural policy and taxation there are 
no cleavages. In respect of measures to deal with the depression 
Governor Smith is more specific than his fellow candidates. He 
desires a large federal bond issue for public works—a considerable 
measure of controlled inflation. The other candidates have not 
yet declared themselves on this matter. Little is being said 
by anyone about the inter-allied debts. 

In short, there will be no serious dispute over the vague 
generalisations which will be put in the party platform. The fight 
in the convention will be on personal rather than on doctrinal 
grounds. But the danger is, as I have said, that the issues will 
become broader: that south and west, supporting Governor 
Roosevelt, will be arrayed against the north and east behind 
Governor Smith; and that cleavages similar to the Catholic- 
Protestant, wet-dry ones of 1924 will again be brought about. If 
these cleavages can be avoided almost any Democratic candidate 
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would have an excellent chance of election against President 
Hoover. 

Political satire has never had much vogue in the United States. 
But the most successful musical comedy now running in New 
York—it is yclept Of Thee I Sing—is political satire of the first 
order. Irreverent to the Presidency, to the Supreme Court, and 
to the “‘ pepul,’’ the show is in the manner of that intelligent and 
mordant political fooling of which the French are masters. In 
a presidential campaign a party chooses its slogan: ‘‘ Put Love 
in the White House.’? The candidate proposes to his beautiful 
imamorata in each of the 48 states and promises that the wedding 
will take place on inauguration day. Could any electorate be 
cold to such a romance? I suspect that this year’s candidates 
for the American Presidency wish that they might have as simple 
a platform. Instead of talking about the depression and inflation, 
tariffs and international trade, debts and reparations, agriculture 
and taxes, they could discuss Love. The chief hope for Mr. 
Hoover, as I have suggested, is that there will be no Love apparent 
in the Democratic nominating convention. 

LinpDsAy ROGERS. 

New York, January 21st, 1932. 


THE NATIVE’ QUESTION IN S¢ca7 
AFRICA. 


NE returns from South Africa full of admiration for its 
() magnificence and its promise, full also of gratitude and 

kindly feelings for its inhabitants, their cheerfulness and 
vivacity, their pride and contentment in the land of their choice, 
their invariable and overflowing hospitality. But on the great 
topics which exercise one’s mind and on which decisions have 
constantly to be taken, consciously or unconsciously, there is a 
much less decided impression. "The future of the country, its 
mineral, manufacturing and agricultural resources, its relation 
to the Empire, to other parts of Africa or further East, above all 
its attitude to the great black majority of the population, on all 
these and similar questions one hears so many and conflicting 
views, and finds so much to support any of them, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to come to a general conclusion or forecast 
the future. The future no doubt will look after itself. Yet we 
all feel an increasing desire to know how it is going and sometimes 
an impulse or even a duty to bend it in one direction rather than 
another. The future of the black natives in South Africa is one 
of these intriguing questions, a matter of the most general and 
passionate interest, a practical problem on which something has 
to be done, and a signal, in some ways a unique, example to the 
rest of the world. 

The fundamental facts and the most general conclusions from 
them, are happily clear enough. The difficulties begin in the 
detailed applications, in the evils inseparable from widespread 
changes in the social life of more primitive people in contact with 
Western industrialism, and in the fears and prejudices engendered 
by race. ‘The fundamental and undisputed facts are, on the one 
hand, the presence of a large majority of black, less educated 
and less advanced peoples, similar in race and general character- 
istics, though divided into many and often hostile tribes and, 
on the other, a minority in the same country of white, more 
educated and competent men, who have acquired by conquest or 
purchase four-fifths of the land and by their industrial system 
most of the wealth and the means of production. ‘There is no 
question of either of these main sections of the population leaving 
the country. All of them are there to stay. Hence it would seem 
that the main problem, embracing all others, is how to arrange 
matters between them so that the most active, productive and 
generally happy co-operation may result. ‘These are the three 
fundamental facts; they need perhaps one or two notes in 
explanation. 
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On the first point—the ratio of population—there is unfortu- 
nately no recent accurate information. The Union Government 
at the last census, for reasons of economy, excluded the natives, 
so that it is impossible to say whether the popular idea that 
blacks are multiplying more rapidly than whites is true or not. 
The last census in which they were included and other local 
information seem to indicate that they are not. The fact that 
the Government should have thought it possible to leave out 
of the national enumeration the larger part of the nation must 
raise doubts as to how far they have progressed in solving the 
main problem of co-operation. Can it be that they do not yet 
regard the black native section as an essential part of the South 
African nation? 

On the second point—the just preponderance of the white 
minority—there should be no doubt in the mind of anyone, as 
there certainly is not in the minds of the black majority. How- 
ever we may judge the facts of the past, whatever may be the 
strength or depth of the present unrest and resentment, of which 
one sees little and hears various accounts, there can be no doubt 
that, on the whole and very solidly, the native population 
acquiesces in the possession and dominance established by the 
whites. How could it be otherwise? ‘The white man, in spite 
of internal quarrelling and occasional outbursts of inter-white 
war, has always in face of the majority maintained his racial 
unity, and, united, his superior wealth, knowledge and power of 
organisation make him irresistible. Whatever the future may 
bring forth, it can hardly throw up a successful violent revolu- 
tion from below. Such transformation as may take place will 
be gradual and peaceful, and everyone must wish that it will 
be by general consent and for the good and advancement of all. 

Great changes have already taken place and, from the nature 
of the social forces engaged and their relative strength and 
development at the time of contact, it has followed that the 
majority has been far more affected than the small intruding body 
of whites. The black majority, since the whites appeared, have 
been compressed in the areas in which they may live as their own, 
they have been brought from a state of chronic and often savage 
and destructive warfare into a state of almost unbroken peace, 
they are being steadily drawn from their old subsistence economy 
into a social condition largely determined by wages and trade, and, 
above all, they are being intellectually transformed by a pervasive 
civilisation of which gold is the standard and science the guide. 
These things cannot be done without grave disturbance, and it 
might perhaps be held that the earlier state with all its evils was 
on the whole to be preferred by those who knew it. But in 
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this respect the natives of South Africa are only one example 
of a world-wide process. “The world was bound to be thus pervaded 
and knit up by the results of science. The case of the Bantus 
differs, and in some ways is more painful than the average, owing 
to the special circumstances of their country, its attraction and 
accessibility to the white traveller and settler, its wide and 
undeveloped veldt, its stores of diamonds and gold. ‘These features 
led the white settlers onward during the nineteenth century, until 
at the present time they own 80 per cent. of the land of the Union, 
leaving only 20 per cent. for the black population of which the 
numbers are probably about in the inverse ratio: i.e. the blacks 
are, roughly speaking, to the whites as four to one and the 
land they own as one to four. No doubt it would be idle now to 
go into all the history of this great displacement and wrong to © 
attempt to reverse it as a whole. But the facts should be faced 
and, above all, the frequent case in which the transfer of land 
has been held to be on legal title by the whites, when the original 
transaction was carried out by some trifling present, entitling 
the givers to the use but not the absolute possession of the soil. 
We know that the land has to be more productively used than 
it was in the old tribal days, but the method of its acquisition 
by the whites must be held by any fair-minded man to create 
a strong moral claim for generosity and consideration in treating 
its former occupants. The bargain, as described by the old native 
wag, cannot be accepted as the last word in the settlement of 
this account : “‘ At first we had the land and the white man-had the 
Bible. Now we have the Bible and the white man has the land.’ 
The results of this displacement of the native population are 
many and various; it is one of the greatest factors in their recent 
social change. The first and most obvious result is a far greater 
crowding in the native territories than in the areas owned by 
Europeans. Whereas the density of the population over the Union 
as a whole is 14.64 per square mile, in the native territories it 
approaches 60. And to this numerical fact of the closer packing 
must be added the economic factor that the native cultivator, 
through his primitive methods and his want of training and 
apparatus, is accustomed to make only about a sixth out of his 
land that the European farmer can make. Steps are being taken, 
as we shall see, to remedy this backwardness; but it will be a 
lengthy process and meanwhile other means are in use, and have 
long been in use, to make up the insufficiency of native resources. 
Seventy per cent. of the adult native males have at some time 
or other earned wages on the mines and a large proportion in 


all native areas go out regularly for half the year to some wage- 
earning occupation. 
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The need to do this is increased by the universal poll-tax, once 
called the “‘ hut-tax,’? which is levied on every ‘“‘ apparently 
adult ’’ person, an adult being defined as a person of eighteen 
years or more. This is a level £1 a head, and owing to irregular 
methods—the omission of the census is a case—it is often collected 
with difficulty and probably from persons not liable to pay. In 
1930 the sum collected exceeded the estimate by £43,000. To 
earn these sums and to buy the extra food needed and any articles 
required beyond the products of his plot or fields, the native peasant 
betakes himself to the mines or town, and works for wages. The 
evils resulting from this divided life are clear enough, but they 
have now become ingrained in the social order of the country and 
cannot be removed by any legislative enactment or any single line 
of social reform. ‘heir cure, if cure there be, will be the work 
of time and come about by many changes of different kinds. Such 
signs of cure as may be visible, we will notice later; but it is 
necessary at starting to mark down the evils and difficulties that 
have arisen. Two of them are capital; the third is accidental 
and more remediable. 

As the bulk of the adult males leave their homes and land for 
long periods on wage-earning trips, the care of the stock and the 
cultivation of the soil are left far too much in the hands of the 
women and children and the necessary improvements are neglected. 
So far from improvements indeed, in many cases the state of 
land and herds becomes steadily worse and debt is often incurred 
and accumulated in the absence of the main support of the family. 
Meanwhile the adult wage-earner is competing in mine or town 
location with the white—often the ‘‘ poor white ’’—labourer, and 
the fact that he has his rural living to fall back upon enables 
him to accept a lower wage. This competition of two standards 
of living, complicated by the subsidiary living in the country, 
is the gravest of the industrial problems of South Africa. Added 
to this, though not of insuperable difficulty, is the question of 
the decent and moral living of the men when they are separated 
from their families. There have been gross evils; but the towns 
and mines are now awake to them and much is being done in this 
direction. It was the brightest side of the native question to 
see the interest taken and the vigorous work done everywhere to 
make the life of the town dwellers more civilised. 

There are much talk and many books nowadays in South Africa 
on ‘‘ segregation,’ ‘‘ possessory ’’ or otherwise, and segregation 
is a strong element in General Hertzog’s native policy. But 
segregation, though it may be applicable to questions of territory 
or of local politics, is plainly not the supreme principle to which 
all dealings with native questions can be subordinated. For 
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everywhere the two races are already in juxtaposition, the blacks 
in service in houses, farms, factories or mines owned by the 
whites, the whites as administrators, missionaries or traders in 
territories assigned to the blacks. It would be quite impossible 
for any government, however segregationist, to relegate the two 


races into separate spheres either of industry or of general politics, 


and in the modern world the latter is more and more bound up 
with the former. But unity or common interests in these matters 
do not involve living indiscriminately together, still less the inter- 
mixture of blood which in the past gave rise to the ‘‘ Cape 
Coloured ’? who now account for some half a million of the total 
population. The present-day feeling on both sides is strongly © 
against any form of union in this sense, and in favour of preserving _ 
all that is best and most interesting in the traditions of any race - 
or tribe. To preserve good differences on a broad common basis 
of justice and humanity is the problem in its most general terms, 
and when one criticises a measure such as the Colour Bar Act 
of 1926 it is not because it recognises a difference between black 
and white but because it rests irrelevant disabilities upon it and 
because, being bad economics, it is bound in the end to be harmful 
to all parties. On this point one may accept with a qualification 
the summary of the position given by Mr. Jan Hofmeyr in his, 
recent book on South Africa: ‘‘ Racial and social segregation 
based on the acceptance of the facts of difference, alongside of 
equality of economic opportunity, is no impossible ideal.’? ‘The 
qualification would be that ‘‘ social segregation’’ should not 
exclude the presence together of persons of any race and colour 
at meetings, services, lectures where the subject under discussion 
is of common interest. It was surprising to find how rare this was. 
We may then assume, as South Africa assumes in its daily 
life, that segregation of the races in any absolute form is not 
practical politics. Black and white are living side by side, and 
the white do not deny their responsibility. How then are they 
dealing with the various practical problems that arise in con- 
nection with the black majority : the provision of more land, their 
place in industry, their housing, sanitation and education? ‘The 
first question can be shortly answered. A Native Land Act of 
1913 which by disallowing farming ‘‘on shares,’ led to the 
displacement of a large number of native squatters, was accom- 
panied by a promise to find additional land for natives. This has 
not yet been done, although a commission has sat on the question 
and many proposals have been made; and purchase of land by 
natives is only allowed by special permission of the Government. 
In the native territories themselves fresh individual holdings are 
being gradually created, and land may pass from hand to hand. 
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But in view of the great disproportion of numbers and land which 
we noted before, this provision cannot be considered sufficient. 

In industry the attempt is being made to restrict the native to 
certain forms of work by the Colour Bar Act, but the operations 
of this Act are by no means universal, and a general extension 
of native labour is taking place with a certain rise in wages. 
The upward movement of natives in this sphere is impeded by 
the very natural anxiety on the part of the whites to find employ- 
ment for their own poorer brethren. The ‘“‘ Poor White ’’ problem 
is actually a far more live political issue than any question con- 
nected with the natives. or instance, in spite of the fact that 
the railways have recently been running at a loss to the State, 
black labour has been displaced in order to find work for ‘‘ poor 
whites ’’ without regard to their relative efficiency. Such action 
is, of course, only possible in concerns which have public resources 
to make good their loss. 

The wages of black labourers and servants have risen but 
slightly since the war, but they have risen probably most in 
domestic service. Johannesburg, which shows its accustomed zeal 
in dealing with its native question, calculates that the average 
monthly wage of a native breadwinner is £4 2s. 6d. This is short 
of what is needed for the monthly budget of a family of five, which 
is put at just over £7, without clothing. Hence, when the man 
is living with his family in the town, the wife has to augment 
the family income by charing, etc., sometimes by the sale of 
illicit drink. The man living in a compound alone is better off, 
for he is housed and well fed and is able to save the greater part 
of his earnings for the family at home. This no doubt weighs 
with the authorities in their policy of checking the provision of 
married quarters for the workers on mines. But it tends to 
perpetuate the evils which we saw to be incident to the divided 
life. The whole perplexing situation seems to point to the need 
of careful, even paternal, organisation on the part of the employers 
and the authorities, allowing married quarters for those who need 
them and giving only short term employment to those who are 
needed for rural work. 

Signs of such paternal care are by no means wanting, either 
in the territories or in the towns. In the former the Resident 
Magistrates continue the good old tradition of friendly relations 
and peaceful guidance and especially in the Transkei are develop- 
ing an excellent new technique of native self-government. Where 
could one find a better example of intimate knowledge of the 
native mind than in the charming study of the Cattle Thief 
by Mr. Frank Brownlee, one of these Transkei Magistrates, third 
in descent from an English family associated for nearly a hundred 
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years with the Xosa tribes? To the Transkei, with its Bunga 
or Native Assembly, and its Agricultural Colleges, we will return 
anon, but it is pleasing to notice the spread of a similar spirit 
in the town committees and officials who have to deal with the 
natives encamped among them. All large towns have now a Joint 
Council of Europeans and natives to discuss matters of common 
interest. This is of course purely voluntary, but there are by 
its side committees for managing the native locations, with a 
Commissioner as their executive officer. And General Smuts 
before going out of office in 1924 established a permanent depart- 
ment of Native Affairs to advise the Prime Minister. ‘The local — 
Commissioner for Native Locations in such a town as Johannes- — 
burg has the population of practically a large town mainly under 
his own control. There he has 96,o00 people divided into five ~ 
locations, a population quite independent of the 200,000 housed 
on the mines. In the Johannesburg locations the greater part 
of the houses have been put up by European labour out of a 
municipal loan. But in one of the five locations the native 
inhabitants have been allowed to build for themselves, a plan which 
is the rule in Bloemfontein, the model town for location work. 
There 24,000 natives are housed in 3,320 houses on goo acres 
and practically all belong to their residents and have been built 
by them. Material up to the value of £75 is issued to each builder, 
and this is repayable in ros. monthly payments. No one is 
allowed to build a house until he has been continuously for two 
years in the district, but the prospect is so attractive that on the 
average 500 natives per month come seeking work in Bloemfontein, 
and they are allowed six days to look round for it at the discretion 
of the Manager of Native Administration. ‘Those once established 
pay 6s. 6d. a month for all expenses of administration, health and 
sanitation. ‘There are 30 churches in the location and 2,000 
children at various schools for which they pay a small fee. The 
Bunga system of the Transkei appears in the native council 
elected from the twelve wards of the location, with three members 
nominated by the City Council. It is advisory merely, but serves 
to keep up the friendly happy spirit of the place and increase 
its popularity. 

These two cases—Johannesburg and Bloemfontein—are no doubt 
among the best in the country, but something of the same sort 
is being done everywhere. At Grahamstown, where the location 
is less good, it was delightful to see the weekly visit of the European 
ladies with their doctor to the Native Infant Welfare Centre where 
mothers bring their babies, have them weighed and receive advice 
as to treatment. Such sights as this are a welcome proof of the 
new spirit towards the black natives of the Union which has become 
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manifest among the Europeans in the last few years. Most 
hopeful of all is the fact that the younger part of the European 
population—such people as the students at the universities—are 
beginning to interest themselves keenly in the question and are 
asking what is to be the future of the educated Bantu, for educated 
they undoubtedly will be, in spite of the grudging assistance of 
the Government and the social and official obstacles which at 
present surround them. 

A very small proportion—say a quarter—of the young Bantu 
population, is at present under instruction in school, although 
there is free and compulsory elementary education for the whites. 
And as only a still smaller proportion of the native tax—about 
a fifth—is allotted to native education, it is not surprising to 
find that in nearly all cases the native school child has to pay 
fees. Their schools are for the most part run by church and 
missionary bodies who find themselves obliged to supplement their 
resources by taking such fees as they can. At Healdtown, for 
instance, the Wesleyan missionary institution situated not far 
from the more famous Lovedale and the recent Fort Hare, the 
students coming for training as teachers are found quite ready 
to pay the £50 for the two or three years’ course. At the end 
of it they can begin as teachers to earn some £60 a year, so that 
the parents regard it rightly as a fair investment. But there 
is far more than mere investment in the native desire for educa- 
tion. “There is a passion to learn and determination to rise. 

The whole question of native education bristles with rival ideas, 
prejudices and difficulties. They are a different people, with 
traditions of their own; hence there must be what is often called 
an ‘‘ African education ’’ for the native. They must not be 
educated to compete with white labour; hence they should have 
as little as possible technical education or, in the minds of many, 
as little as possible of any education at all. They cannot for 
social reasons mix with white students at the universities; hence 
they must have separate institutions of university rank, of which 
Fort Hare is the first example. On the other side of the picture, 
it is found that the native child, given an equal chanice, is quick 
to learn and does not show any special disability. He is rather 
smart with his hands, if he has a sufficient motive to work or 
is properly supervised, and his aptitude for language and above 
all for music is high. Hence, say the native leaders and their 
friends among the whites, why should the black population not 
have as good and complete an education according to their 
capacity as the white? Is there anything in colour which assigns 
intellectual or any other sort of development to one kind of man 
and not to another? 
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South Africa is the most interesting place in the world to work 
at these problems, for black and white forces are there firmly 
arrayed face to face, it is on one of the greatest highroads of 
civilisation and under the egis of the greatest colonising power 
in history. ‘There is no need for alarm, but there is every reason 
for a forward glance and for hastening the pace. Three lines 
of educational advance lie open and on all of them much can and 
should be done at the earliest moment. The first is elementary 
education of a practical kind; the second, agricultural education, 
in which very promising beginnings have been made; the third, 
most backward and perhaps most urgent, simple medical training, 
with a suitable college or colleges and a recognised diploma — 
qualifying for service. 

For all these purposes money is needed, and it would seem 
fair that of the two millions paid by natives as a personal tax 
more than a fifth should be paid over for their own ends. All 
should be paid; and if this act of simple justice were carried out, — 
native medical service and more adequate provision for elementary 
schools would be possible. But men are even more needed than 
money. How far this is true—and wonders may be effected by 
a gifted and devoted man—is well shown in the account which 
has lately appeared of Mr. McKee’s work at Moga in the Punjab. 
Here a man who had thoroughly trained himself and was full 
of missionary and executive power, was able in the course of four 
or five years to build up a village school and institution which 
trained and transformed the youth of a whole district. They 
learned to love and to improve all the necessary operations of the 
country, building, farming, account-keeping, dispensing, besides 
doing the ordinary school work in a quarter of the time taken 
by the average boy. When one reads his story, simply and 
persuasively told in New Schools for Young Indians,* one’s 
thoughts go out to the thousands of places especially in India and 
South Africa where the same work is waiting to be done. 

At a higher level in the educational scale South Africa has 
entered lately on a promising career in agricultural training for 
natives. Here again, as in self-government, the Transkei leads 
the way. The Transkei has since 1895 been building up steadily 
a system of District and General Councils which last year (1931) 
was completed by the coming together in one annual meeting 
of the Transkei and Pondoland General Councils at Umtata. ‘This 
body is consultative in form, but in practice serves the purposes 
of self-government, for when the members, who consist of leading 
natives with their resident magistrates, are agreed about any 
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practicable matter concerning themselves, their decision is likely 
to be followed by the executive government. Anyhow, the effect 
has been most beneficial in the great north-eastern region of the 
Cape Colony which remains mainly inhabited by Bantu tribes. 
The Council raises a smali income by a hut-tax of ten shillings 
» a head which is expended on objects affecting the agriculture and 
education of the natives. Roads, bridges, dipping-tanks, fences 
_ and hospitals all receive grants and, last but not least, from this 
source agricultural training in colleges and demonstration farms 
is being spread throughout the country. 

Tsolo, the first of these colleges, is in the midst of the Transkei. 
_ There is already another at Teko and at Flagstaff and the Trans- 
| vaal and Orange Free State are following suit. The use of such 
places is clearly shown by the appreciation of the public. T'solo 
had last year two hundred applicants for its sixty places and the 
students return after a three years’ course to be sent out into the 
districts as demonstrators. The fee of £10 a year seems absurdly 
small, but one learns that students live mainly on the produce 
of the farm itself, mealies, pumpkins, fruit and an occasional fowl. 
All of these form part of their training, with, of course, cattle and 
a certain amount of forestry. Butter they can make, but cheese, 
as in Bechuanaland, still remains beyond the capacity of the native 
cultivator. 

Here then is a bright spot and its brightness shines out the more 
conspicuously by its power to spread. What the Transkei and 
‘Tsolo have shown can be done gradually for agricultural education, 
must be done for health and sanitation. In each case one must 
expect jealousy, if not direct opposition, from the rival interests 
or professions already in the field. A dangerous thing, say the 
doctors, to admit a medical qualification of lower standing than the 
full degree. Yet something of this sort is essential if the present 
scandalous ill-health of the native population is to be remedied. 
It is impossible, except in the rarest cases, for a native to obtain 
the full medical training in the established schools in South Africa 
or in Europe. To look to this source, or to an adequate supply of 
European doctors, is to postpone reform till the Greek Calends. 
But to institute a Licentiate in Medicine for men or women, acting 
under supervision in native territories or locations, is perfectly 
feasible. It is the best, if not the only, means of meeting the 
case, and it would have the added advantage of providing another 
outlet and goal for native education. To be able, when trained, 
to serve his fellows of the same race in their most vital need, would 
be both a noble and a practicable ideal for the capable and ambi- 
tious native. Experience shows that he will rise to it, if those in com- 
mand of his material resources will allow him the necessary support. 
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The social picture which South Africa leaves on the mind of the 
visitor is by no means black. The natives, though suffering from 
many disabilities and needing help in many ways for an advance 
rightly to be claimed by them and entirely wholesome for the 
whites, are perfectly loyal and, on the whole, contented with their 


lot. The revolutionary element is insignificant, nor do they claim. | 


the political freedom or equality which the Indians have learnt 
from Western education. It is for us to lead the way, and South 
Africa is now unique in the world as a place where the British, 
united with a kindred white race, may show that leadership with 
perfect safety and the best example to mankind. In other places— 


India, China, Japan—the contact of colour and of civilisations — 


holds many dangers for the future. In South Africa the land is 


wide and tempers are still calm. Let us make a real gesture of . 


goodwill in a time of peace. 


F. S. Marvin. 


JOSEPH HAYDN.* 


AYDN’S position in the history of music is clearly 
H defined. He is the creator of the symphony, the quartet and 

the sonata in the modern sense. For all these he introduced 
a new system of resolving the subjects into their ingredients, the 
motives, and further developing them; besides, he enriched the 
severely contrapuntal style of orchestral music by the spirit of folk 
melody on which his inventiveness, his harmonic grace, was based ; 
and for the symphony, before him a negligible form of composi- 
tion, a sort of rich man’s hobby, he invented an entirely original 
and much more complex orchestration, thus giving a different 
colouring and new tone-effects in addition to the new elements 
of melody and motive-work. ‘Technicalities are beyond my cog- 
nisance, and my interest is centred mainly in the man; thus I 
conclude these preliminaries by readily admitting that other com- 
- posers have surpassed Haydn in depth and breadth, but that for 
him must be claimed a humorous grace, a warm glow of feeling, 
a sweet and thoughtful serenity, crystalline clearness, and perfect 
freedom of style, which have not their like in such combination, 
so that a work of Haydn’s is unmistakably stamped as such and 
enjoyed by all sorts and conditions of men, which perhaps can 
be said of only one other composer : Mozart. 

Haydn the man is less easily defined. Even his nationality is 
doubtful, though he would have smiled his gently ironical smile 
to hear it. He considered himself a German, and as far back as 
we are able to look into his antecedents, his people spoke German 
only. Still there is no question but that the name points to a 
Slav origin, and in these days of racial discrimination Teutons, 
Slavs, Magyars, and quite lately even Gipsies have claimed him for 
their own! His personality is no less discussed, and I wish there 
were space to make this sketch a sort of vindication ; for I consider 
that the view so often taken of him, in spite of his care- 
ful biographer’st somewhat half-hearted attempt to the con- 
trary, as of a rather servile flunkey and a grasping and 
scrimping philistine, is most undeserved. I believe I know how this 
tradition arose: out of the very obvious contrast with Beethoven, 
almost the only man with whom Haydn did not get on. Because 
the Beethoven tradition, with some reason, regarded its hero as a 
heaven-storming revolutionary, poetic justice seemed to demand that 
his foil, gentle ‘‘ Papa Haydn,” should be the reverse in every- 
thing. The idea naturally persists in these days, when from the 
height of our democratic pinnacle we look with pitying contempt 
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at an artist styling himself a nobleman’s ‘‘ servant.” But there 
is no getting round the fact that in those days writers and com- 
posers had to seek a patron’s protection, or starve. Even Lessing, 
that shining example of the first upright and independent writer 
of the time, had to do it in the end. In England things had 
advanced by Haydn’s time, and indeed Haydn was noticeably more 
stiff-backed after his first stay there; which is not saying that he 
was servile before. But in Austria the late eighteenth century 
regarded musicians as on a par with lackeys, more or less. In 
fact they were lackeys often enough, and there was nothing strange 
in an advertisement such as one in the Wiener Zeitung in 1789, 
where ‘‘ a valet with a good knowledge of the violin, able to play | 
the most difficult accompaniments to piano sonatas ’’ was wanted. 
Haydn had a different temperament from Beethoven: he never 
flew into a passion, just as he never laughed uproariously ; but his 
dignified restraint does not mean that he ever brooked impertinence 
from his princely patron or anybody. He had his proper pride, — 
even as a starving boy, and ‘“‘ knew his place ’’ in the best sense 
of the word. The very fact that he laid stress on his peasant origin 
and saw to it that none forgot it, goes to show this. 

Haydn’s life was an uneventful one, though not devoid of 
romantic touches. He was the son of a village smith and wheel- 
wright, living in a place aptly called Rohrau, that is ‘‘ Keed- 
meadow,’’ in a swampy part of what was then Western Hungary, 
to-day Burgenland. It is less than sixty miles from Vienna. At 
the age of six the boy was taken from his cleanly and peaceful 
home, where the parents and their numerous brood used to sing 
folk-songs of an evening, to study music with a cousin, a school- 
master in the neighbouring town of Hainburg on the Danube. 
Here he was “‘ kept like a little pig,’ as he avers, and got more 
blows than bread, but it was not for long : the Imperial conductor, 
Reutter, happened to pass through the place in his search for 
choristers, and hearing Haydn’s weak but charming voice—he was 
then eight years old—he engaged him forthwith for the Boys’ 
Choir of St. Stephen’s, an ancient and very famous institution, 
existing to this day. There was promise of sound musical instruc- 
tion for the choristers, but Reutter took his duties very lightly, 
and beyond the choir practice and some playing of the violin and 
clavichord the children were taught almost nothing. For the rest, 
the ten years spent in the beautiful city, with the mysterious and 
glamorous cathedral close by, and occasional visits to the Imperial 
Court and other grand houses where the boys were required to 
perform, must have had a great influence on the mind of the 
cottage child. When the boy’s voice broke, however, Reutter 
did not scruple to throw him out into the streets in the literal 
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sense of the word. Haydn was then eighteen, but he must have 
been somewhat childish, if we may guess from his pranks and the 
fact that he had composed nothing worth preserving as yet. 
Indeed, his whole development is the very reverse of precocious. 
In any case he had been used to having his meals set before him 
regularly without thought or care on his part, and to have his 
life ordered to the last detail—and now he found himself without 
a crust and without a penny, without a roof over his head, without 
a sound training in his profession, and without friends or relations 
he could turn to. In this desperate plight he wandered the streets 
all through the bleak November night, and in the morning was 
picked up, not by one of the noble lords or ladies at whose 
houses he had sung, but by a poor fellow craftsman, one Spangler, 
who was living in a miserable attic with his wife and new-born 
child. With him Haydn found shelter, food and advice; and he 
never forgot this, helping Spangler’s children later when he was in 
a position to do so. Haydn’s grateful nature is one of his most 

lovable traits; his queer last will, with its countless bequests to 
people who ages ago had been of some trifling service to him, 
bears witness to it. 

The next ten years went to prove kis mettle. He worked assidu- 
ously at filling the gaps in his musical education; miserable and 
squalid as his life was he did casual work of all kinds: part-writ- 
ing, copying, singing (he had a good tenor after adolescence) and 
playing and, most hated of all, giving lessons. Even at that time 

“he disliked teaching, and when more than forty years later Beet- 
hoven was his pupil, he infuriated that exacting young man by 
his slackness and negligence—strange to think of Haydn as negli- 
gent, but it is a fact that he was so as a teacher! Beethoven made 
no bones about telling his master what he thought of him, and 
Haydn, who by then had become a very great man indeed, was 
offended at the younger man’s outspokenness. He retorted by hence- 
forth calling the high-and-mighty young genius the ‘“ Grand 
Mogul,’”’ and they were never on pleasant personal terms again. 
Which did not prevent them from thinking most highly of each 
other’s work, and voicing their appreciation. 

The man whom Haydn was most indebted to at this period of 
his career was a foul-mouthed and hot-tempered old singer and 
composer, the Italian Porpora, a sort of musical pope in the Vienna 
of those days. Haydn served him as accompanist and even as 
valet, and in return got a sound grounding in theory. He also 
learned to speak Italian fluently. His first compositions were now 
written, a mass, a comic opera that has been lost, and a quartet. 
Haydn’s love of fun and his contented nature, together with his 
capacity for hard work, qualities that he retained all through his 
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life, helped him to bear these sordid years. ‘The decade closed 
with a catastrophe and a piece of great good luck : Haydn married, 
and was engaged as conductor by Prince Paul Esterhazy, a Hun- 
garian magnate. With him and his successor he remained for the 
next thirty years of his life. 

His odd marriage is unexplained, unless we can account for it 
by his exaggerated sense of gratitude. He was in love with a 
barber’s daughter, a pretty and ethereal child, whose father had 
been good to him in his need. But the girl would not listen to his 
suit, in fact she later took the veil. At the father’s suggestion 
Haydn married the elder sister instead, a plain old maid of thirty- 
two, four years his senior. She proved unable to bear children— - 
an ever-gnawing pain to him—and a vixen and spendthrift to 
boot. She was, besides, utterly indifferent to her husband’s genius, 
even to his fame, and made his life a burden by petty malice, 
using his manuscripts for curl-papers, for instance. Haydn was 
pretty vocal in his complaints of her, calling her blood-curdling — 
names to his friends, and saying that she did not care whether 
he earned money by cobbling or by composing, so long as she got 
it to throw away. Of love there seems to have been no vestige on 
either side from the very beginning, which is strange, for Haydn, 
in spite of his plainness—he was stocky, very brown of skin and 
badly pockmarked, though with fine grey eyes and always carefully 
dressed—was a great favourite with the ladies and even inspired 
passion long after he had grown middle-aged. He remarked with 
some complacency that this gift usually went with musical talent ! 

If his marriage was a misfortune, his appointment to Eisenstadt, 
not far from his birthplace, where Prince Esterhazy resided, was 
undoubtedly an excellent thing, and not only from the standpoint 
of the struggling young musician. He had the absolute disposal 
of an excellent orchestra and a good choir. He had a carefree life 
and the constant inspiration and criticism of an understanding 
Prince (Nicolas followed his brother Paul), without serious diffi- 
culties and without distraction, so that all that was original in him 
was called out. There was the other side of the medal, of course: 
lack of the amenities of city life, a certain irksomeness and con- 
straint in the constant demand upon his services and, above all, 
the lack of musical stimulation from outside, with general loneli- 
ness of spirit. For the Prince had built a wonderful palace for 
himself, an oasis in the swamps by the Neusiedler Lake, and so 
enjoyed his stay there that he extended it further and further 
every year, curtailing the time in Eisenstadt which at least was a 
little town, and especially the yearly visit to Vienna, in a manner 
most jresuseete: even cruel, to his court. For in Esterhaz, as 
the place was called, the musicians were all penned up in one 
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| house, and there was an atmosphere of irritability and fractious- 
ness among them that sorely tried Haydn, a strict disciplinarian 
_ and at the same time a good soul if ever there was one. His 
services included that of peacemaker among his songful crowd, 
and a hard time he must have had of it! It was when the Prince 
had exhausted the patience of them all by another undue prolonga- 
tion of the summer residence, that Haydn composed the ‘‘ Farewell 
Symphony,’’ where the musicians one by one blow out their candle 
and leave—a delicate hint of a possible strike which had the 
wished-for result. 

Haydn’s first great love affair—he had three of moment, to the 
best of our knowledge, of which only one seems to have been 
platonic—began in Eisenstadt twenty years after his advent there. 
| Again we notice that Haydn was not precocious in any sense! 
She was a nineteen-year-old singer, Luigia Polzelli, a pretty dark 
Italian, and there is reason to think that at first she returned the 
elderly master’s passion. Her husband was a horrible old man, 
| and the two martyrs quite naively made up their minds to hope 
| for the demise of their respective spouses and then get married. 
| How Haydn reconciled his repeated unfaithfulness to his wife with 
his undoubtedly sincere and earnest piety, remains something of a 
| mystery. We never hear of anything like scruples. Possibly he 
' excused himself to his conscience not only on the ground of the 
| insufferableness of his wedded wife, but also because of the 
artistic temperament. He dearly loved Luigia’s children, of whom 
the younger is sometimes supposed to be his own; he provided for 
them, and was heartbroken at the death of the elder, a good and 
talented youth. After their intimacy had lasted for a decade, 
Haydn’s ardour cooled, either because Luigia showed herself 
extremely grasping, which in view of Haydn’s great generosity 
she really had no occasion to be, or because Haydn had found 
another muse. He provided for her and continued to exchange 
letters with her until she married again in 1800. 

Haydn’s new friendship for Frau von Genzinger, a charming 
and cultured woman, soon changed into passionate love; but he 
’ reined in his feelings sharply, and thus their attractive relations 
lasted for life. Whether Frau von Genzinger felt more for him 
than romantic worship—he was her senior by eighteen years—can 
never be known, as her later letters to him are not extant. She 
was happily married to a worthy and well-to-do Vienna physician, 
had five children, and an assured position in society ; it was a very 
different atmosphere from that of the bohemian ménage of the 
second-rate little opera singer. Haydn’s letters to Frau von Gen- 
ginger, carefully treasured by her, make charming reading, in 
spite of the fact that they are often concerned with food and drink. 
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They show the man as he was, sunny, generous, conscientious and 
painstaking, fond of a joke and of a good meal, a faithful and 
devoted friend, full of humility no less than manliness. A naive 
pride in his money-making capacities—a surprise to himself that | 
overtook him in England—does not detract from the pleasing — 
impression made by the letters. 

We have now arrived, with 1790, at the turning-point of Haydn’s 
career—late as everything in his life. The old Prince died leaving — 
Haydn generously provided for, and his son, who took no interest in 
music, disbanded orchestra, choir and opera. Haydn flew to Vienna, 
his Mecca, and was settling down for the full enjoyment of the © 
musical season, both in Frau von Genzinger’s house and in the. 
opera, where he was looking forward to hearing his beloved young 
friend Mozart’s new work, when Salomon, a violinist and im-- 
presario who seven years ago had already invited him to come 
to London, broke in upon his peace and made such alluring offers 
to him that Haydn let himself be carried off. Mozart tried to 
dissuade him: ‘‘ You are too old, Daddy, you don’t know the 
wicked world, and you don’t understand the language!’ But, 
after a tearful parting, he went, and he had no reason to regret 
it. During his stay in England he composed his best work so far, 
the great symphonies, he earned what for him were fabulous sums 
of money, and was made much of by everybody, society with the 
King and Queen no less than the musical public. Furthermore, 
he was so much inspired by this and the second stay in London 
three years later, that he now wrote the two great oratorios which 
are, 1f not his best, at least his most popular work: the ‘‘ Crea- 
tion’? and the ‘“‘ Seasons,’’ conceived in England, inspired by 
English poetry, but actually composed in Vienna. He was getting 
on for seventy when he wrote them, surely an astounding feat. 
But then he had been having an affair with a lively widow of 
uncertain age in London, a wealthy and charming woman who loved 
him to distraction, as her letters, carefully copied by him, prove 
without a doubt. 

He lived very cosily in Vienna now, having sent his shrew off 
to the country, where she tried to get rid of her gout and eventually 
died in 1800. She had wanted to buy a house “ for her to live 
in after his demise,’’ as she had tactfully written to him when he 
was in England. He now occupied it himself, lionised and petted 
by the Viennese, especially the young ladies. After his amazing 
achievements at the beginning of the century, old age suddenly 
set in, and he spent his last years without creative effort, clear 
in mind, but feeble. He died quite peacefully, though cannon 
roared around him during Napoleon’s taking of Vienna in 1809. 


PauLA ARNOLD. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL. 


N September 1928 M. Albert Thomas, Director of the League 
fof Nations International Labour Office, took part in the fourth 

Congress of the International Federation of Christian Work- 
| men’s Associations. In his speech delivered at the meeting on 
‘September 28th, M. Thomas was careful to emphasise the 
} importance of the work of the Christian International and after 
praising the sincerely democratic spirit which inspired the 
| organisation he wound up his discourse with the following words : 

In order to rouse all the working-class forces, to draw all 
the labouring masses into this organisation which is free, 
autonomous, which is a trade organisation, to guide them to 
the fully self-governing mind which united action involves, 
we shall need all the beliefs, the individual faiths, to be 
strengthened and to act, associating the idea of union in the 
hearts of men who differ in their political and religious aspira- 
tions, with all that appears to them to be their objective, with 
all that raises them towards a better human life, towards a 
higher civilisation. With this thought in mind I express the 
wish that the association may fully develop its principles. 


To many politicians this was a veritable revelation. It needed 
the participation of M. Thomas in the Christian Workmen’s 
International Congress and his very sympathetic and cordial 
declaration to make the existence of the organisation known and 
to realise the importance of the réle which it plays amongst the 
working classes. It is nearly always just those social movements 
which are deepest and most serious which escape the attention of 
' the statesman, nay even of the scholar, until they suddenly reveal 
their true importance when a social struggle or the pronounce- 
ment of someone in authority draws upon them the eye of the 
publicist and the sociologist. 

The social injustice created by modern industrialisation, the 
sufferings, the aspirations and the revolts of the proletariat drove 

Catholics to the study of the social question. All who on account 
of their office or of their political work were called upon to 
maintain regular relations with the labouring masses realised 
that if it was desired to prevent the workers from renouncing 
their traditional faiths and from joining the Communist move- 
ments, it would be necessary to consider their economic position 
and protect them from capitalist exploitation. Thus from 1850 
to 1890 there arose in Germany, and spread to Belgium, France 
and Switzerland, a school of ‘‘ Social Catholics’? whose programme 
was the re-establishment of Christian justice in modern society. 
In the surveys of the ‘‘ Social Catholics’ of that period, and 
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in their actions, certain lacun@, certain hesitations, a strange 
mixture of reality and chimera are noticeable, which are difficult 
to explain apart from the guarded attitude maintained by 
Catholics towards modern representative institutions in most of 
the European States. Except in Belgium they had taken no 
part in the establishment of these institutions ; they had, therefore, 
no confidence in their stability and they imagined the reform of 
modern society only as a return to the guilds of the Middle 
Ages, under the patronage of the Church and of an élite of 
laymen faithful to the Christian tradition. In conformity with 
these principles, the early organisations founded by the “‘ Social 


Catholics’? (the people’s banks and the associations of German ~ 


peasants, the French workmen’s clubs) were in reality no more _ 
than benevolent institutions, under the control of the clergy in 
virtue of their strictly confessional character, and directed by 
philanthropists who consecrated their activities and their wealth 
to the ‘‘ protection ’’’ of the workers and to the preservation of 
religious tradition amongst the working classes. 

But the ideas and formule of the ‘‘ Social Catholics ”’ of the 
old school could not satisfy the new generation, who towards 
the end of the nineteenth century took into their own hands the 
direction of Christian economic and social action in the various 
countries of western Europe. The younger men, the ‘‘ Christian 
Democrats,’’ considered that if they were effectually to combat 
socialism, the democratic institutions of contemporary society must 
be loyally accepted, and the movement for the redemption of the 
working class and the development of its trade union organisations 
must be supported. Leo XIII in his encyclical Rerum Novarum 
(May 15th, 1891) justified these theories of the ‘‘ Christian 
Democrats’? who proposed to re-establish equilibrium between 
capital and labour, by openly supporting the federal movement 
of the working classes. From that day the word of the Pontiff 
granted civic rights to syndicalism in the Catholic world. 

But the special conditions prevailing in the various countries 
prevented the trade union movement from asserting itself in all 
parts along the same lines and from developing in an international 
framework. In Germany and in Holland the Christian trade 
organisations grew gradually and methodically. The Centre party 
in Germany and the Catholic party in the Netherlands favoured 
their activity and in exchange the unions brought the support 
of their solidly disciplined masses to the Catholic political 
organisation. Yet the activity of the Christian unions was 
hindered by differences which arose on the question of the relation- 
ship between the Catholic trade organisations and those which 
proclaimed the principles of the Protestant tradition. It was not 
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until 1906 that the Holy See, taking into consideration the 

peculiar circumstances of the several dioceses and provinces of 
Germany,” authorised the Catholic workmen’s unions to 
establish regular relations with the Protestant unions. In 
Belgium, in spite of the opposition of the Conservatives, who 
held the reins of power in national politics, and in spite of the 
powerful socialist organisations which in fact monopolised the 
representation of the working classes, the Christian unions were 
able to assert themselves in the industrial world and to organise 
nearly all the agricultural workers of the country. In France 
the defeat of Leo XIII’s attempt to rally all Catholics to repub- 
lican institutions (1892), and the political and religious struggles 
which followed the Dreyfus affair (1900-10), the anti-democratic 
tendencies of many Catholics and the individualist spirit of the 
nation, for long prevented Christian syndicalism from achieving 
any serious progress. 

It was in Italy that the social policy of Leo XIII attained the 
most rapid and notable results. The Catholics who since 1870 
had taken no direct part in the political life of their country, 
seized with enthusiasm the opportunity offered to them by the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum. The trade unions formed and 
directed by the younger clergy and by a numerous and select body 
of active laymen were soon able to thwart the action of the 
socialist leagues. In certain provinces of Southern Italy and of 
Sicily, a conquest of the working-class masses on the part of 
Christian democrats was witnessed. But after 1900, owing to 
the many difficulties in home politics and to the opposition between 
conservatives and democrats, the Christian unions were constrained 
to defend their positions previously gained without being able 
either to strengthen their influence amongst the masses of the 
workers or to adopt forms of centralised organisation such as are 
required for syndicalist activity. 

It has been necessary to insist on the characteristics of 
syndicalism in the various European countries, because it is 
precisely in these special conditions that the cause is to be found 
of the check to all attempts made before the war to give the work 
of the Christian workmen’s organisations their proper value in 
the international field. Indeed it was impossible even to conceive 
of a Christian Workers’ International as long as certain countries 
had no national federations and whilst the arrangement concluded 
in 1906 in Germany between the Catholic and the Protestant 
unions had not become general. It was not until after the war 
that all these difficulties were overcome. Towards the close of 
1917 the new political situation created by the war enabled the 
Italian confederation of workers to be founded and this was 
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destined to centralise the Christian trade-union movement of the 
peninsula. At the beginning of 1919 the various trade organisa- 
tions in France reached an understanding which some months 
later (November 2nd, 1919) resulted in the formation of the 
French Confederation of Christian workmen. Meanwhile in 
Holland and in Switzerland the agreement between the federations 
of Catholic and of Protestant trade unions was established. So 
that it became possible to envisage the formation of a Christian 
Labour International, without which the trade union activities in 
the different countries could have no hope of opposing the influence 
of the Moscow Communist International or of the Amsterdam 
(Social Democrat) International Workers’ Federation. 

A meeting of delegates from the unions of Belgium, Poland, Italy, 
Spain and France took place in Paris from March 16th to 19th, 1919. 
At the same time representatives of the Christian unions of 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Holland were meeting at 
Lucerne. Fortunately the two groups arrived at an understanding 
and in a meeting held at Rotterdam on February 2oth, 1920, they 
decided to call a congress of all the Christian unions of Europe. 
In that congress, which took place at The Hague on June 15th 
to 19th, 1920, representatives of the Confederations of Christian 
unions of Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland and Spain participated 
on behalf of a probable total of three and a half million workers. 
At the close of the congress the International Federation of 
Christian trade unions became a reality. The central secretariat 
was entrusted to the Dutch organisations and the office was set 
up at Utrecht. The aims and objects of the International Federa- 
tion of Christian unions are the result of a statute agreed by the 
Congress at The Hague, modified and improved by the following 
congresses, and of the “‘ Economic Programme ”’ adopted by the 
Congress at Innsbriick (June 21st-23rd, 1922). ‘‘’ The International 
Federation of Christian trade unions invokes and is inspired by 
the doctrine of Christian principle’? which it considers ‘‘ the 
foundation on which economic and social organisation should be 
based.”” The realisation of justice and of Christian charity; the 
defence of human personality, these are the objects which it sets 
before it. ‘‘ Kconomic and social organisation,’’ proclaimed the 
Congress of Innsbriick, ‘‘ has as its aim human personality.’? In 
conformity with this idea the Christian International “ rejects 
the unlimited individualism of economic liberalism,’ as well as 
the errors of socialism and communism, and declares that ‘‘ the 
obedience due to the State is not the annihilation of personality 
or the renunciation of liberty.’’ It recognises the right of private 
property ; but at the same time it requires the fulfilment of ‘‘ social 
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duty ’’ on the part of the property owner. Finally it declares 
that “‘ Christian principles applied to economic life require the 
co-ordination of all forces, that is to say of individuals, classes, 
peoples in a spirit of loyalty, solidarity and charity.” 

In conformity with these leading ideas, the Christian Syndicalist 
International proposes ‘‘ to give moral and material support to its 
affliated organisations and to secure their mutual collaboration.” 
As in its statute it had declared its intention of ‘‘ defending the 
interests of the workers in the social and economic domain,” in 
the programme adopted bythe Congress of Innsbriick it defined 
its claims in relation to the legal protection of workmen, the 
limitation of hours of work, and the réle of the State and of the 
trade organisations in the drawing-up and application of social 
laws. But it is the fundamental principle of its ‘‘ wages 
policy ’’ which characterises the specific attitude of the Christian 
Syndicalist International towards labour problems. Accepting 
neither the economic tradition of liberalism which recognises all 
the consequences of the free play of supply and demand, nor the 
Marxist theory which looks upon labour as the sole source of 
all economic values, the Christian International has laid down 
this idea of the “‘ just wage ”’ on which the system of the Christian 
social school is founded. In combining economic factors and moral 
elements, it declares that the worker has a right to a minimum 
salary ‘‘ which permits of his providing for his maintenance in 
a way conformable with the requirements of human dignity, to 
feed and educate a family.’’ Consistent with its conception of 
the rights of human personality, it adds that in addition the 
worker has a right to a “‘ plus salary’ such as “‘ shall reward 
his diligence, his aptitude, his special capabilities and shall 
compensate him for the dangers and risks involved in his 
calling.”’ 

Whilst the Christian Syndicalist International has always 
entertained an openly hostile attitude to the Communist Inter- 
national of Moscow, it has many times endeavoured to arrive at 
an understanding with the Social Democrat International, with 
the object of co-ordinating their respective efforts to achieve 
common objects in the domain of social legislation and for the 
defence of the fundamental rights of the working classes. One 
early attempt, made in 1927, failed owing to the attitude of the 
leaders of the Social Democrat International who, in priding 
themselves on the fact that their organisation was the strongest, 
claimed to monopolise the representation of the working classes. 
In 1928 the Secretariats of the two Internationals were able to 
lay the basis of a ‘‘ pact of alliance’; but the opposition of 
certain federations affiliated to the Social Democrat International 
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prevented the complete realisation of this plan. At the present 
moment, although there is no official understanding between the 
two organisations, a modus vivendi accepted by the respective 
central organs permits of collaboration at the heart of the councils 
and committees of the League of Nations and of the International 
Labour Office. 

All syndicalist federations which adopt Christian principles can 
be admitted as members of the International. Thus at the centre 
of the Christian International there are represented the Dutch 
Catholic workers of the Roomsch-Katholiek Werkeliedenverbond, 
as well as their Protestant compatriots of the Christelijk Nationaal 
Vakverbond; the Swiss evangelical workers as well as their 
Catholic compatriots of the Christlichnationaler Gewerkschafts- 
bund. With respect to Germany there is one single confederation 
—the Gesamtverband der Christlichen Gewerkschaften—which 
represents the Catholic workmen and those belonging to other 
Christian communities. The experience of ten years of common 
action, so far from provoking friction or rivalry amongst the 
members of the different confessions, has proved that the spirit 
of tolerance and the practice of liberty promote a realisation of 
true Christian solidarity. In order to enable constant collabora- 
tion between organisations of differing religious conceptions, a very 
wide autonomy has been allowed amongst the confederations 
belonging to the Christian Syndicalist International. As always 
happens when methods of persuasion are substituted for methods 
of compulsion, the recognition of autonomy in the national con- 
federations has resulted in strengthening the spirit of solidarity 
and of discipline. The Christian International cannot possibly 
take decisions with the rapidity sometimes characteristic of the 
action of the Social Democrat International. Slower than its rival 
in its movements, it has shown more coherence and a truly remark- 
able consistency. Once a resolution has been accepted by the 
appropriate bodies, its complete application by all the associated 
confederations can be relied on. 

The solidity of its framework sufficiently explains the fact that 
the Christian Workers’ International exerts at the centre of the 
International Labour Organisation a much greater influence than 
the number of its members would warrant. ‘The agencies of the 
League of Nations, as soon as they had made contact with the 
Christian trade unions, realised how valuable was the support 
offered them by an organisation which in virtue of openly rejecting 
collectivist doctrines did not provoke the hostility of the more 
moderate elements of democracy, and which by its continuity of 
action was able to bring first-class co-operation to the work of the 
international regulation of labour. In this manner the Christian 
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International won its “‘ rights of citizenship ”’ in the heart of the 
world organisation of labour. The socialist trade unions which 
before the war in all countries of the Continent were opposed in 
the name of “proletarian unity ’’ to the judicial recognition of 
Christian organisations, had finally to adapt themselves to 
collaboration with the representatives of the Christian International 
in all the institutions connected with the League of Nations. 

Founded after thirty years of steady building up of the 
syndicalist movement in the different countries of Europe, the 
Christian International was ‘‘ born grown-up.’ At the date of 
its foundation it had three and a half million members. But two 
years later a movement of disaffiliation of trade unions set in which 
followed the period of the apparent extension of labour organisations 
dating from the end of the world war. This situation drove the 
leaders of the Christian International to take up defensive tactics, 
to attend to the strengthening of the framework of the affiliated 
organisations, to give up all hope for the moment of a rapid increase 
of the forces of their unions. Meantime in Italy the application 
of “ corporation laws ’’ by which the privilege of judicial recogni- 
tion was conferred only on those unions joining the fascist party, 
destroyed the Christian organisations of the peninsula. The follow- 
ing figures demonstrate more effectively than theoretic considera- 
tions the influence exerted on the development of Christian 
organisations by the ‘‘ syndicalist crisis’? which, after 1922, ran 
through all the European countries. 


MEMBERS OF UNIONS AFFILIATED TO THE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL 


1922 1928 1930 

Germany si Pe ST GO0.050."" 2,320,002 "25." “IearOyaae 
Austria oh: a iistis aan AOOOO Wwe, 105,000 
Belgium ae se ZOO, 202% | ve). L55,070 14 ex 181,047 
Spain es Bis Bo p8TOu ahs. 40,000") 2a. 40,000 
France ae aoe T203000.. ins; TOL-S0S) Vez 102,000 
Hungary ae se ISTO OG eee SOT Ole eter 52,100 
Italy Rig Dee TOS OOO ey. te 

Luxemburg oe cOO mare DAO Bee 2,682 
Netherlands ae DYN SCV Uastie 18350864) 2s 209,676 
Poland Hoe i ae 20,000. “hn. 20,000 
Switzerland oe PALOSORE coc DOO ey “Saki 27,000 
Czechoslovakia a bi ee? 1 sane BO;002 ea 89,104 
Yugoslavia Pe if? A 4,569 
Total ae Pa EG ASO. Aa) 2p 2 OO aca ot 2TT2,72E 


As will be seen from the above table, in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
there are no organisations affiliated to the Christian Workers’ 


International. ‘The leaders of that organisation have not even 
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succeeded in obtaining the affiliation of unions openly religious, 
such as the unions affiliated to the Federation of Catholic Workers 
in Canada. At first sight this might appear inexplicable to those 
acquainted with the idealism of most of the leaders of the trades 
unions in Anglo-Saxon countries. But if one considers the real 
position of a trade organisation in England or in the Dominions, 
one is driven to the conclusion that it is in the Anglo-Saxon spirit, 
profoundly idealist and with a respect for liberty of conscience, that 
will be found the reasons for this apparently inexplicable fact. On 
the Continent Christian syndicalism has been the logical and 
necessary consequence of the anti-clerical and anti-religious attitude 
of the socialist workers’ organisations. Continental socialism has 
aspired to create a sort of new religion founded on the philosophical 
speculations and on the economic ideas of its leaders; it has looked 
upon trade unions as so many means at the disposal of a party 
attempting to replace the political class which resulted from 
the bourgeois revolutions of the nineteenth century. This 
attitude of continental socialism caused the division of the 
working class on the political field just as it did on the 
religious field. The Christian workers of the Continent, of whom 
the socialist trade unions demanded a renunciation of their 
religious ideas in exchange for the economic guidance they offered 
them, had to seek amongst other organisations some protection 
which implied no abjurations either explicit or implicit. But the 
dogmatism and the anti-religious tendencies of continental socialism 
were hardly conceivable in the Anglo-Saxon countries. It follows 
that workmen who were believers had no need to break ‘‘ pro- 
letarian unity’’ in order to preserve intact their political 
independence and their religious liberty. They all joined trade 
unions, and their unions affiliated to the Social Democrat Inter- - 
national because at the time when they resolved to depart from 
their ‘‘ splendid isolation’’ there were no other international 
labour organisations. Up to the present anti-religious currents 
have not succeeded in imposing their sectarianism on the trade 
unions ; but there is no excluding the probability that communist 
propaganda, working in a distinctly materialistic sense, will con- 
front the Anglo-Saxon workers with the same problems that the 
working classes of the Continent have solved by constituting the 
Christian Workers’ International. 

The study of the origins of the Christian trade union movement 
and the examination of its present organisation show that the 
Christian Workers’ International is a reality and very much alive. 
The attitude which it has adopted on the subject of the two great 
problems of contemporary trade-unionism: the rationalisation of 
industry and trade union liberty, show that it is destined to play 
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a role in the future of first-class importance. With regard to the 
problems raised by the rationalising of industry the Christian 
International no longer adheres to worn-out formulas of State inter- 
vention, nor does it confine its activities to vain deprecation of 
authority or of capitalist egoism. M. Serrarens, general secretary 
of the International, in his report presented to the Congress of 
Munich in 1928 has no hesitation in defining the claims of the 
Christian workers. 


““ Rationalisation,’’ he said, ‘‘ involves new problems of 
protection for the workers. It will not be enough for the trade 
unions to take part in studying the general problems of the 
regulation of economic life. If they are effectively to safeguard 
their interests, both collective and individual, they must be 
able to intervene at certain points of the technical development 
of enterprises.”’ 


Thus in carrying out the programme of the Christian trade 
unionists industrial reforms should be accompanied by a vast social 
reform aimed at establishing the economic basis of the future 
democracy of Labour. 

In treating the freedom of trade unions neither as a privilege 
conceded by the State, nor as a result of the balance of opposing 
social forces, but as a logical consequence of the modern idea of 
individual liberty, the Christian Workers’ International has taken 
up a position against all the currents which, according to their 
conception of the State or to serve the interests of political parties, 
deny either in law or in fact the principle of trade-union liberty. 
‘To describe this attitude it is only necessary to quote from the 
report presented to the Congress at Munich the passages which 
refer to the Italian situation. 


‘‘ The workers,’’ we read, ‘‘ have no possibility down there 
of organising themselves as Christian workers, as they have 
no right to express their will or to do what they wish.” 

‘““We cannot,’ it goes on, ‘‘ recognise the species of 
masquerade which boasts of being a trade union movement. 
And even if this thing has still five years, ten or twenty years 
to continue, we shall await the day when the Italian workers 
will have won back their liberty and will create for themselves 
according to their free judgment the organisations of their 
choice.”’ 


Never has the Social Democrat International ventured to formulate 
so definite or so disparaging a judgment as this passed by the 
Christian International on a régime which does not admit the 
principle of trade-union liberty ! 

FRANCESCO LUIGI FERRARI. 


SHEPHERDS OF THE FELLS. 
"T tte shepherd has always been a man apart: his hours in 


the wilderness compel introspection and lead to broad-minded 

patience. Usually he is not a sociable man in the sense that 
he seeks entertainment in a crowd, but he is hospitable. I have 
met with complaint because I passed within two miles of the cottage 
among the fells without calling in for a meal “‘ and a crack.” 
There is always food in these places; the people put forward their 
simple best, and I have often seen smoke begin to ascend from the 
newly lighted fire when the wanderer was noticed on the 
pass-track a mile away. ‘They are sharp-sighted folk, and a 
caller is never forgotten, even to his trick of walking and shutting a 


gate. 
The shepherd of the fells is an intense person when you begin 
to know him. ‘‘ The loneliness gets ’em up there,’’ say the low- 


country farmers at the village smithy, and they touch a significant 
forehead. I have found abnormal men among the fells, but they 
have been keepers, not shepherds. On a Durham moor there was 
change of ownership, and one distant cottage was abandoned. A 
year later it was found that the keeper had not left ; he was manag- 
ing to live on the produce of the croft around the cottage with 
perhaps some help from the birds of the moor. He and his family 
flatly declined to leave the place and to venture into strange 
quarters. The new owner was a man of sense; he paid wages 
for the year’s service and kept the man in employment. 

A shepherd must be born to the task, and be able to develop his 
knowledge with every passing year. There is always something 
to learn even about the grass on one’s walk. Every year the good 
grass varies, and it is the shepherd’s task to see that every member 
of his flock has sufficient space to graze fully and comfortably. A 
whole hillside of a square mile may have to be disturbed and shaken 
out afresh because the streams of feeding sheep have for some 
reason crowded at one point. The shepherd must measure out the 
meat so that there is some fresh grass in the bogs in winter, plenty 
of range in summer, and some feed on the dry buttresses where in 
autumn he will keep the drafts for the fair and for the pasturage 
down by the sea. The shepherd has to depend on his eye for 
measurement, but the success of his plans comes in spring when the 
ewes drop their lambs. A shepherd of small skill or little luck can 
easily lose the profits of a year if mothers and wee ones succumb 
to weakness because of the shortage of feed in spring. 

I have known all sorts of fellside shepherds : some are grim, slow- 
speaking lads, who go through the day’s work with a mere whistle 
now and then to a collie moving sheep a mile away. It is a tribute 
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to training that a dog once settled to a job will continue until the 
order is changed. The flock started on the far horizon of the moor 
will be brought down to the shepherd’s foot unless a different word 
is given. And then to a mere waft of sound the dog is off again, 
to repeat its job if needed. I have sat with a Northumbrian lad 
who had his three dogs at work, and for ten minutes at a time 
he had no need to give orders. I have watched, from the side of 
a Westmorland shepherd, party after party of sheep drift over 
the edge of a slope. ‘‘ Old Meg’s gathering them on the top,” 
which was more or less level, and she did not need the command 
of her master for such an everyday evolution. There’s a 
good story of such a dog. ‘The shepherd was asked about 
the top of a peak on his ground: ‘‘ Nay, I don’t rightly 
know; Tve never been up on t’top—but t’dog has.’? The 
man worked from the lower slope and would have no need to climb 
higher unless his collie gave signal or ‘‘ whinged’”’ that some- 
thing was amiss. A dog, eager on sheep, is not always certain 
to “‘ give mouth ’”’ or to show uneasiness when, say, a person is 
lying on the mountain top, either asleep or dead. 

Nowadays change is abroad on the mountains and the existence 
of the shepherd seems to be threatened. The great moors which 
are also the water-bearing estates for great cities and towns, are 
cautiously stocked lest some dead creature should fall into the 
bogs or streams. And farms are drowned out beneath the reservoirs, 
and never replaced. Elsewhere, the head of sheep is comparatively 
low, and many remote cottages have fallen into ruin. The task 
of looking over the sheep in such places is often left to a worker 
who motors up the rough lane with a small car or combination 
for his dogs, and makes a quick muster and examination of the 
ground. ‘‘ Here am I,’’ said one of these men on a Lake-country 
pass, “‘ going up to the sheep at twelve noon; my father would 
have been out at four in the morning, and every sheep would have 
passed again and again through his hands. Slow and careful of 
the sheep he was, but there’s neither time nor call for such work 
to-day.’? ‘That some sheep walks continue to exist under slack 
conditions is true, but the statement as to care is hardly correct. 
Sheep are still valuable creatures on the farm, and there is a 
limit beyond which they cannot be neglected. Some collies become 
so accustomed to motoring that they will even mount the pillion 
behind their master, and ride up the roughest track so certain of 
balance that nothing short of the fall of the machine will dislodge 
them. 

In time gone by, the shepherds and flockmasters belonged to 
families which from time immemorial had settled in the place. 
The shepherds inherited their posts by the male line, and their 
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names in the parish registers go on without a break. As a rule 
the flockmaster followed the same way, but now and again the 
marriage of a daughter took the farm to some other name. It was 
rare indeed that the family was entirely uprooted, for other mem- 
bers of the clan and name rallied and prevented what they 
regarded as the disgrace of an ancient place passing into 
“foreign ’? hands. Yet all the time the flockmasters might only 
be tenants of a manorial lord, though they stuck to many freedoms 
and privileges. The Lowthers of Cumberland were lucky in mar- 
riage, and their sheep farms came through the various heiresses. 
Hartsop, Patterdale, is an example of this. It was not, however, 
until a century and a half ago that there was real displacement 
of the yeomen flockmasters of our fells. After the war which 


ended in the defeat of Napoleon, there were years of low prices - | 


for wool, and the inheritors of small estates gradually had to 
lose them through mortgages to meet family claims. Thus the 
old ownership went, and some men remained as ordinary tenants 
of the acres they had formerly owned. 

Thinking over the movements of one shepherd family : the father 
remained strong and active long after his son was of age to 
take a wife, and was able to manage the old farm. ‘The son 
therefore struck out into the world, took a job in the next 
Northumbrian dale and settled there. A great water scheme wiped 
out most of the holding so that its sheep-flock was amalgamated 
with another. The shepherd with his wife and young children 
went over into Cumberland, to a cot nine miles from the nearest 
road. ‘‘ How shall I get there?’’ asked the lad in charge of the 
furniture cart. ‘‘ Go forward as long as thou can see the horse’s’ 
lugs (ears) over the bog. The house is away beyond that,’’ he was 
roughly told. The children had their first education from a school- 
master who lived at their cottage in turn with three other equally 
remote places. The schoolmaster was rather a character: though 
he had only one hand, he could fashion to play a violin, and 
he was more at home teaching the children to dance than at 
their work with books. ‘The mother of the little flock welcomed 
the next move for it brought the children within three miles of a 
school. To be sure, it was a league of wet and winding moorland 
track with one rickety footbridge and three fords which were 
passed dryshod by the aid of stepping-stones. From mid-October 
to March there was no travel to school, and lessons were taken at 
home. Seven years in Westmorland prepared for a move back 
into Northumberland to a farm—the first in the family sequence 
which had neighbours (not more than three) passing its doors and 
within a mile of a fair track. Then back to Coquetdale where 
the grown-up family gradually dispersed, the lads to work other 
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flocks about the Cheviot and the lasses to cots and farms among 
the same fells. This is a much-travelled family for the shepherd- 
craft. Often a man stays the whole time in one service. 

The shepherd who is blessed with content can usually make a 
fair amount every year besides his flock wage. His wife, if she 
is able at dairy and among poultry, can also add to the store. I was 
told by one wife that in the previous summer she had banked nearly 
#70 from her butter and eggs, and profits she made from teas 
for casual wanderers who came to the lonely door. In a previous 
summer her receipts were about £50, and the money was being 
accumulated with a view to stocking a small farm on their own 
account. Indeed, they have had several farms since, moving up 
and up until they have a “ hall’ with some hundreds of acres, 
stocked and equipped in proper manner. ‘The shepherd of the 
fells has a dependable wage for the half-year, but he expects to 
make more on the bonuses obtained for a successful lambing season, 
and on a share in the price obtained for wool and mutton from 
his ground. Usually he cannot add increment to the flock for 
there already is a stabilised balance between grass and sheep. The 
shepherd has usually the grazing of a couple of hardy cows, and 
the use of a pony, while poultry for the most part picks up its 
own living on the moors. An infield grows oats for meal and 
poultry food, and there is the usual vegetable patch which, in a 
windswept situation a thousand feet above the sea, can only 
grow the rougher crops. The grass round the farm is mown as 
hay for the wintering of sheep, and there is peat from the bogs 
for the fire. 

Indeed, if it were not for the work, the life of a shepherd 
would compare favourably with most others. He is governed only 
by general orders from the flockmaster, and for months on end 
must work out his own details. It is only after lambing time, 
at the shearing, and again when the drafts for sale or sending 
out to winter quarters are handled, that any account is taken. 
Some flockmasters have miles of country with shepherds working 
in different dales, and hardly ever seeing each other. In these 
days, every shepherd aspires to become a tenant on his own 
account. Unless he can inherit stock and a lease, however, there 
is little opening among the fells. The area suitable for use is 
already allotted, and the tendency is to cut out the smaller 
even of the great farms. ‘The sheep rights or “‘ gaits’ on the 


commons are being bought up, usually by parties who are more 
interested in coveys of grouse than in flocks, so that the number 
of shepherds in such parishes is gradually being reduced. ‘There 


is little outlook in the northern counties of England at any rate 
for men who desire to get on and a large number still emigrate 
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to Canada, New Zealand and Australia where sheep-farming is 


carried on to a tremendous extent. In Wales the same tendency 
prevails: the number of hired shepherds is distinctly fewer at 
every census. In Scotland the sheep problem is on different lines : 
on many estates grouse and sheep, or deer and sheep, are kept 


side by side, but constantly there are instances where the shooting 


tenant becomes inimical to the flock, and in such cases it is easy 
to buy out the less valuable industry. The dropping-out of deer 
forests in some counties may mean area available for a fresh 
flock. The planting of great zones with larch and other timber, 
however, is a check against the resumption of land by sheep. 


The nibblers could hardly be let loose among small trees, and 4 


large ‘‘ sticks ’’ growing in commercial crowds are sufficient to stop 
light even from the moss. 

I knew one shepherd who began work among the Lake Country 
fells and went east to the Pennine moors. He always had the repu- 
tation of being a shrewd handler of dogs and sheep, and as a youth 
he became known from the Border to Central Wales. He could 
train his working dogs to such nicety that few orders passed 
on the ordinary day’s work. The creature was soon able to 
sense the precise job and learnt how to manage it without inter- 
ference. I believe he was in my first cub-catching expedition on 
Bow Fell. The fox is merely vermin among the fells and the 
depredations among lambs are really serious. ‘Therefore the hand 
of every man is against the fox, and death is the reward of its 
crimes. ‘There was a careful stalk to the hole where Mother Fox 
had her nursery, and the cubs had their playground before the 
door. At sunrise the cubs ran out, and then a fox-slaying terrier 
was let loose. The vixen rushed out and gave battle to the dog. 
The dale lads were keen to catch the cubs alive, for they had 
a better price in that condition than when dead. ‘That shepherd 
has changed but little: there is a frost of silver at the temples 
and his face is leaner and browner than it was; his slow habit of 
speech, his quiet but effective way of handling a dog remain the 
same. He can handle not only his own collie but those of other 
men—and it is not often that they will work for any but their 
owner and his family. ‘The shepherd of the fells who cannot train 
his own collie loses much of the savour of his calling; a ready- 
made animal works all right, but there’s no satisfaction in the 
work. A collie has a wonderful memory ; and often tricks, which 
have once been indulged from inadvertence or carelessness, turn 
up again and again for years. In a half-trained dog such tricks 
accumulate, and such an animal becomes a rebel. ‘That’s the 
end of its usefulness. 


The collie of the fells is as carefully bred as any prize ox, but 
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style and fashion do not come into the business. The dogs are 
bred to work and that merit alone is taken into regard in their 
pedigrees. To endure the hard work of gathering sheep on the 
fells in all weathers, a collie must be sound of physique and 
vigorous in action. The general conduct of a collie’s fore-elders 
is often eagerly canvassed—and an outbreak of sheep-worrying 
is punished not only by the extinction of the villain, but by an 
ill-name accruing to the entire strain. There are various types 
of collies, but mostly they fall into the classes of rough-coateds, 
which are preferred on the northern moors, and smooths, which are 
most often seen in the Pennine. The Welsh shepherds are 
inclined to use the Scottish type rather than the old useful animal 
which was kept by their fathers. The size of a collie counts for 
little, but ‘‘ strength of the eye’”’ is important. The most stub- 
born sheep must be quelled at a glance from those bold eyes, and 
not by hard driving and bolting. A really good dog worked by 
a capable shepherd makes the movement of all sheep look easy. 
It is the weak dog which fails to hold the wild creatures and has 
them scattered over a mile of country. 

The sheep of the northern fells vary considerably: in some 
districts the flock is Cheviot, fast-bolting, but fairly amenable 
to quiet action; in others the blackfaced or mountain breed is to 
be seen, small and hardy and with coarser wool than the former ; 
elsewhere there are Swaledales with their fine faces and powerful 
gallops; Lonks which are difficult to turn once they decide to 
take a track; and Herdwicks which live all summer among the 
rocky peaks. In addition to these are many cross-breeds and some 
local races with characteristics which the shepherd must recognise 
in handling, not only at close quarters but in distributing among 
the grass to feed. Overcrowded sheep will starve if their predica- 
ment is not noticed and remedied. Usually there is some sign of 
restlessness which attracts the eye of the “‘ looking ’’ shepherd. 
Not only are there many varieties of sheep, but each flock has its 
own trials: there is the creature which dominates and butts any 
neighbour off the best parts of grass; the shy one which will allow 
itself to be driven away and which may wander among the entire 
flock and out over the moor in search of grass and peace. For 
the most part sheep are cut to the same type, and that gives the 
shepherd a chance of easier work. 

There are occasions when the shepherd gets more excitement 
than he wishes. In spring the vixen fox will raid the lambs, 
and all sorts of plots are used to get her “‘ put down ’’; there may 
be wild chases by a rabble of dogs, but that is only part of the 
campaign which ends in the death of the fox. Then in summer a 
sheep may scramble high among the ridges and become cragfast. 
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The sheep-rope is brought out, and sometimes a man has to be 
lowered a big distance in order to tie a life-line to the wanderer. 
It is not easy work, for the sheep always seem to choose places 
where the rock above and around is very crumbly and where the 
rope dislodges large and dangerous fragments. It would not 
be so bad if some sheep did not make a trick of becoming 
cragfast; to rescue the same sheep from starvation in three 
successive weeks is a test of the shepherd’s temper. Usually he 
takes care that the collie drives the animal to some grass miles 
away from the rocks. ‘There are times when carrion crows pick 
out the eyes of weak sheep, and when ravens come down to the 
still living lambs, but the gun is easily used on the latter of these 
birds. Maggot-season is terribly hard, for a sheep in whose skin 
the pests are hatching will wander away into the hidden coves and 
perhaps be eaten almost to death before it can be discovered. 
A good collie is worth much to the shepherd at such times for it 
will range the crags and patches of grass thoroughly, finding sheep 
in places invisible from either above or below. ‘These are hard 
times, but the passing of the season usually ends them in a week 
or two. A storm may blow, with snow and rain in succession, 
right through the lambing time, and beat out the lives of ewes 
and their offspring. Drought, as in the present spring, may reign 
over the hills and the rills may fail. Usually the night dew of 
the mountains is enough to keep sheep from thirst, but a succes- 
sion of dry nights means that the sheep, weakened by privation, 
have to be gathered and driven slowly across some bog where the 
herbage has still some moisture. In snowtime there is real peril 
that both shepherd and flock may be “‘ overblown ”’ and perish. 

Through it all, the shepherds of the fells remain faithful to their 
charges. They become a part of the routine of the flock, and the 
autumn drafting of lambs and sheep which must go to the seaside 
pasturage makes them sad men for a day or two. The hills seem 
to be comparatively silent when a large part of the flock has been 
withdrawn, and the higher ground is left abandoned to winter 
and to storm. 


W. T. PALMER. 
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Tur Forces or RECOVERY. 
(1) The New Portents. 
‘Oetsz new tendencies seem to suggest that, partly as a 


result of diplomatic action, partly in spite of diplomatic inaction, 

the world has started to move out of the deadlock that has para- 
lysed its economic life for three years. One of those tendencies is seen 
in Central Europe, where the five Danubian countries have been 
driven to work for a regional recovery on lines so business-like 
that they seem likely to encourage the great Powers, if not 
positively to help, at any rate willingly to acquiesce in a certain 
incidental sacrifice of their own immediately preferential rights. 
Secondly, there is discernible an improved Franco-British diplo- 
matic relationship. ‘Thirdly, and most important, Great Britain 
is going ahead in her own way, without too much reference to 
the susceptibilities of other Powers, acting upon the principle 
that when you’re in a mess, the practical thing to do is to get 
out of it. History shows (whether one takes pride in the fact 
or not) that Great Britain economically and financially has always 
had to lead the way. Since 1918, during the twelve years when 
the quixotic and unpractical British politicians of the war and 
post-war period crippled British initiative and created the 
opportunity for initiative in New York and in Paris, the further 
lesson has emerged that neither New York nor Paris has had 
the machinery or the temperament to assume London’s réle as 
leader. In spite of all the handicap, and in sheer default of a lead 
from New York and Paris, London has in fact resumed the initiative. 
The story of that event is both curious and illuminating. 

In passing, it is cheerful to notice that not all people forget 
the abiding principles of human nature in such times as those 
through which we have passed since the beginning of 1929. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Scottish Northern Invest- 
ment Trust Limited, held in Aberdeen (the home of even more 
wisdom than the world suspects) on March 8th last, the Chairman 
said : ‘‘ I do not think we should be too depressed as to the future. 
I came across some remarks recently, made by the greatest in the 
land last century, when things were going as badly as they are with 
us just now: ‘ There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and 
despair’ (Wm. Pitt, 1800); ‘I dare not marry—the future is too 
dark and uncertain ’ (Wm. Wilberforce, shortly after) ; ‘ I believe 
everything is tending to a convulsion ’ (Lord Grey, 1819) ; ‘I have 
only one desire—to play the part of Mary Antoinette with bravery in 
the revolution that is coming’ (Queen Adelaide, 1831); ‘ In in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture there is no hope ’ (Disraeli, 1849) ; 
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‘I thank God I shall be spared the consummation of ruin that is 
gathering about us’ (Duke of Wellington, 1851); ‘ Nothing can 
save the British Empire from shipwreck ’ (Lord Shaftesbury, 1868). 
Those people were all wrong, and no doubt our pessimists will be all 
wrong again.”’ 


(2) The Better Anglo-French Feeling. 


‘Ta France entiére s’est réjouie de l’accord récemment conclu, 
pour la préparation de la conférence de Lausanne, par M. Pierre 
Laval, avec le gouvernement britannique. Elle aspire 4 une 
entente genérale avec ce noble pays. Voulant toutes deux la paix 
par le droit, la France et la Grande-Bretagne constituent, quand 
elles sont d’accord, la plus forte caution de l’une et de autre. Et 
ceci dicte leur devoir.”’ 

Even before February 23rd, when M. André Tardieu spoke 
those words, it had become apparent that those who make opinion 
in Paris had been impressed by the change that had taken place 
in British opinion. Those who have become acclimatised to 
the heavy atmosphere of normal diplomacy, find something 
refreshing in the effect wrought in France by the British awaken- 
ing of October 1931. M. Jacques Bardoux, for instance, wrote 
a long article in the Temps of March 6th in which, if one reads 
between the lines, that effect is neatly illustrated. His way was 
to diagnose a feeling of friendliness and even of gratitude towards 
France among the British people. He quoted Lord Tyrrell in 
support of his diagnosis. ‘“‘ Peu d’heures’’ (he wrote) ‘‘ aprés 
le jour néfaste de septembre 1931, que le peuple anglais a déja 
et va davantage réparer, Lord Tyrrell vint exprimer A la France, 
qui avait été fidéle 4 elle-méme—a des habitudes de cordialité 
et 4 des traditions de franchise—la gratitude de son pays.”’ 

It is the excellent business of ambassadors to say things like 
that. In this case the interesting thing was the use made of 
Lord Tyrrell’s diplomacy by the French commentators, for those 
commentators proceeded to demonstrate that France now really 
wanted British friendship. ‘Therein we were given still another 
example of that aspect of adversity to which the Shakespearian 
“sweet ’? is eternally applicable. M. Bardoux in his eagerness 
even went to the length of castigating those British people who, 
as he seemed oddly to imagine, were incorrigibly ill-disposed 
towards France, and he took some pains to convince his readers 
that the British critics of French policy were an unimportant and 
bad-tempered band of people. 

Now the really enlightening thing in M. Bardoux’s article was 
that it typified the prevailing reactions of the Paris opinion-makers. 
One always expects French thought to be subtle. He and his 
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colleagues probably knew that they were out of date in thus 
castigating the British critics of French policy. Before October 
1931 there were serious people in Great Britain who did criticise 
the Paris politicians, diplomatists and financiers; for the wood 
was thick, one could see no way out of it, and France, who 
could, would not lead the way out. Since October 1931, however, 
an important change has taken place. The old, fatuous, 
mischievous “‘ Entente Cordiale ’ has been laughed off the stage, 
and Great Britain has started doing things on sound lines, such 
as will ultimately serve the true interests both of France and of 
Great Britain. British opinion in the last five months has had 
no time and no occasion to feel bitter about the French contribu- 
tion to world affairs. It has been absorbed in its new-found power 
to seek its own salvation untrammelled by any sense of diplomatic 
commitment to a stupid fetish. There is no longer any anti- 
French feeling in Great Britain. In present circumstances one 
might as relevantly be anti-Phcenician as anti-French. The 
Entente with France being at last relegated to the past, a night- 
marish past, there is no further cause for worry about the effects 
of that Entente. ‘‘ This noble country ’’ is free and happy, and 
abundantly well-disposed towards France and every other country 
in the world. 

M. Bardoux no doubt well understood the new situation, even 
though he wrote about it, subtly, as if he did not. The “‘ general 
entente ’’ of M. Tardieu’s aspiration is a happy expression because 
it harmonises with the clear intentions of the present British 
Government, which is to bury the past and to work for inter- 
national harmony on the most general scale. On that scale 
Germany, France and Great Britain are equal in friendship. So 
far as the British Government is concerned, that principle of 
diplomatic action is already in action. If France loyally and 
sincerely adopts it, the friendly feelings of the British people 
towards France are likely to fulfil M. Tardieu’s desire. 


(3) Britannia Rediviva. 


On March 2nd Mr. Chamberlain announced in the House of 
Commons that a further amount of last summer’s credits were 
about to be repaid forthwith. That announcement, coming as 
it did as the climax of a spectacular series of illustrations of the 
resurgent financial soundness of Great Britain, made a deep 
impression throughout the world, and was largely responsible, 
first, for a renewed wave of world-wide confidence in British credit, 
next for a world-wide ripple of confidence in everything. 

Some confusion appears to persist in the minds of non-financial 
people about the exact differentiation between the two series of 
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credits granted last summer to Great Britain. The facts are these : 

(a) The bank credits —On August Ist, 1931, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York placed at the disposal of the Bank 
of England the equivalent in dollars of £25,000,000. The Bank 
of France placed at its disposal the like amount in francs. The 
period was for three months in each case. 

On maturity at the end of October the Bank of England repaid 
£20,000,000 of the total £50,000,000 in equal parts of 410,000,000 
each to New York and to Paris. The repayment was effected as to 
its greater part by the shipping of £15,000,000 in gold. The 
remaining £30,000,000 were renewed by New York and Paris for 
another three months. On the further maturity (February Ist, 
1932) the balance was duly repaid. The repayment did not this 
time involve any reduction of the Bank’s gold reserves. 

(b) The Treasury credits.—On August 28th, 1931, an American 
group undertook, if called on, to take up British Government 
Dollar Treasury Bills to a maximum of $200,000,000. It was 
called upon in full. On March 4th, 1932, $150,000,000 out of 
the $200,000,000 was repaid, whereby the credit was reduced 
roughly from £40,000,000 to £10,000,000. 

Also on August 28th, 1931, a group of French bankers promised 
a maximum credit of 5,000,000,000 francs, partly in French bank 
credit, partly by an issue of British Franc Bills to the French 
public. Of that amount one-half (2,500,000,000 francs) was called 
upon in the form of bank credit. 

On March 4th, 1932, 1,600,000,000 francs of the bank credit 
were repaid, the liability being thus reduced from, roughly, 
$20,000,000 to £7,000,000. ‘The other half of the full credit, 
namely 2,500,000,000 francs (say £20,000,000) was issued in the 
form of Treasury Bills to French holders, who cannot be forced 
to accept repayment before August 28th next. 


(4) Danubian Economics. 


Ever since the proposed Austro-German customs union of a 
year ago was abandoned, the politicians of the Danubian countries 
have been exploring alternative methods of loosening the deadlock 
in their trade and of unfreezing their finance. The Austro- 
German scheme failed for the dual reason that France felt uneasy 
about its political potentialities and the Little Entente countries 
felt uneasy about both its political and its economic potentialities : 
for on the one hand it could hardly be expected that those countries 
which owed their very existence to the peace treaties would lightly 
or calmly contemplate what they regarded (wrongly) as a threat 
to the fundamentals of those treaties, and on the other hand it was 
perhaps natural that in their desire for escape from present economic 
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distress they should be unwilling to mortgage their economic future 
to an overwhelmingly greater Power. ‘This latter consideration 
operated particularly in the case of Czechoslovakia, who since the 
war has built up a remarkable export trade far beyond the bounds of 
Central Europe. It will probably be shown to have been a short- 
sighted view ; and tiie time will no doubt come at no distant date when 
the proved statesmanship of Prague will recognise the inevitability 
and the wisdom of extending their regional economic schemes to 
include German participation. The other four Danubian countries 
take only a small percentage of the Czechoslovakian export trade. 
It happens that the distribution of the Czechoslovak foreign 
trade has been a matter of cardinal importance in the Danubian 
negotiations. ‘The following tables illustrate the main point. 


I. PERCENTAGE OF CZECHOSLOVAK EXPORTS TO THE DANUBIAN 


COUNTRIES : 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
‘o-vustria”  .. ober 15.01 13.96 13.66 
», Jugoslavia oe aay 5.58 8.78 6.33 
», Hungary ... 2 86102 6.38 Ley Ae. 
mm Rumania“... ae ARTO a7 3.41 2.59 
2. PERCENTAGE OF CZECHOSLOVAK IMPORTS FROM THE DANUBIAN 
COUNTRIES : 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
From Austria tee eG Hew 7.79 FAS 
»,  Jugoslavia a Perr 28 L7O 2.79 3.26 
», Hungary a ee 4.84 5.86 I.I4 
, Rumania eS) 237, 3.58 4.80 
3. PERCENTAGE OF CZECHOSLOVAK EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN: 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
6.69 6.95 7.84 T0227 
4. PERCENTAGE OF CZECHOSLOVAK IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN : 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
4.32 4.06 3.68 3.62 
5. PERCENTAGE OF CZECHOSLOVAK EXPORTS TO U.S.A. : 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
5.51 W2% 5.60 6.12 


6. PERCENTAGE OF CZECHOSLOVAK IMPORTS FROM U.S.A. : 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
5.98 5.44 5.00 4.10 
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It is clear why Czechoslovakia in her first impulse is on the 
alert against the possibility of her trade organisation being 
swamped either by conditional help from any great Power or by 
the participation of any great Power in the Danubian trade itself. 
It happens that Prague had to take all the initiative in this 
matter, for Czechoslovakia is the only sound country financially 
and economically in Danubian Europe; and Prague made it a 
condition that any scheme for improving the general conditions 
of the five Danubian countries must be independent of any great 
Power, whether Germany, France, Italy or Great Britain. On 
the other hand, any help that might be given to Hungary or 
Austria by any great Power was welcomed by Prague, provided 
no political conditions were attached to it. ‘To understand the 
Czechoslovak attitude in this matter, it is necessary to remember 
that her initial ‘‘ hands off !’? was addressed impartially to France, 
Germany and Italy. Time will show how far that initial exclusive- 
ness, based upon a fear which is probably unsound, will be modified 
so far as its economic implications are concerned. 

Although Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade, as to its greater part, 
goes further afield than Central Europe, the trade of the other four 
Danubian countries is such that it constitutes a clear unit, capable 
of development without much reference to the outside world. The 
Central European Observer (March 11th) put the point thus: 
‘“ Austrian exports and imports to and from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Rumania are more important than her 
trade with Germany, which tops the list of countries having 
economic relations with her. Similarly Hungary sells and buys 
more to and from her four neighbours, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, than elsewhere. If we carry the picture 
further and consider the balance of payment of all the countries 
concerned we discover a similar phenomenon and find that they 
are bound together with bonds both old and new. It is understood 
that all the countries would refuse, both individually and collec- 
tively, any suggestion of a political association or union. Such 
a course of action is out of place altogether. On broad lines the 
co-operation suggested would take the form of a preferential system 
applied to the countries concerned in their mutual trade, without 
the states lying outside the sphere in question interfering with 
the respective arrangements made to that effect. That is why 
Czechoslovakia insists that any such step should not be taken 
without the cognizance or consent of the principal European 
Powers, Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain. If the idea 
is to bear fruit and contribute to the re-establishment of mutual 
trust it must not be directed against anybody. On the contrary 
it must produce a better feeling all round. Economically it is a 
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sound proposition, if worked out with due regard to the particular 
interests concerned. It would help the five countries on the Danube 
referred to and it would also help the countries standing out of it 
because by improving the Central European economic situation 
it would increase its buying capacity both internally and in respect 
of the big industrial countries outside.’’ 

The present phase of the Danubian negotiations was ushered 
in by Dr. Benesh last December, when he gave an interview to 
a Hungarian paper, the Pesti Naplé, in which he appealed for an 
economic understanding between Czechoslovakia and Hungary as 
a means of escape from the stagnation that had followed the 
economic and financial collapse. So complete was that stagnation 
that trade was conducted on the basis of primitive barter, all 
the machinery of credit and of payment in cash having broken 
down as a result of the exchange restrictions. Dr. Benesh made 
the point that although Czechoslovakia was less critically affected 
by the economic and financial emergency than the other Danubian 
countries, yet she took the view that the Central European 
countries could improve their position only by their own united 
efforts, and added that the proved economic interdependence of all 
the Danubian countries was the best hope and guarantee of a 
happier future in Central Europe. 

Dr. Benesh’s interview, which was published on Christmas Day, 
had the desired effect of forcing the hand of official Budapest. 
Count Bethlen made a non-committal, but not hostile, statement 
about it ; the parliamentary opposition welcomed the Benesh gesture 
without running the risk of denunciation as traitors; such Con- 
servatives as Count Apponyi, Baron Szterenyi and Dr. Coratz tenta- 
tively played with the idea. French influence at once began to 
encourage Hungarian opinion to forget diplomacy and to think 
only of economics: not only because French diplomacy itself 
had nothing to fear, but also because France happened to have 
lent some small amount of money to Hungary and was not 
uninterested in Hungarian financial recovery. M. Flandin in 
the Chamber on November 27th gave the figure of French loans 
to Hungary at 354,000,000 francs, a small sum, but sums always 
appear smaller to the borrower than to the lender when they 
cannot be repaid. The new Hungarian Finance Minister, Baron 
Frederick KorAnyi, on December 18th, bravely announced his 
Government’s intention of “‘ holding the peng6 front in all circum- 
stances,’? and immediately went on to announce that a transfer 
moratorium would be put into operation for twelve months in the 
matter of both public and private foreign debts. In one sense the 
Hungarian Government was only doing frankly and openly what 
no fewer than twenty-three other governments have already done 
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in effect. In those twenty-three countries the restrictions against 
the purchase of foreign exchange have precisely the effect of a 
transfer moratorium. 

Before the end of 1930 there had been more than one indication 
that the more enterprising people in Central Europe were alive 
to the necessity of some form of concerted action. On November 
3rd a conference of banking experts met in Prague to consider 
methods of removing the barriers against the transfer of exchange. 
It was attended by bankers from Czechoslovakia, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Rumania. ‘The fact 
that they could do no more than issue a statement (November 6th) 
recording their view that the difficulty was essentially one of 
credit and confidence, was of less importance than the fact 
that they did meet and did thus tacitly acknowledge that 
they were all in the same boat. Wisdom starts from such 
beginnings. 

At Sofia on December roth an agricultural conference was held 
at which the Ministers of Agriculture of Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Poland and official delegates of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Hungary considered methods of reducing agricultural costs through 
improved organisation, long-term credits and permanent markets. 
The conference continued the exploratory work that had been 
started at Warsaw in August 1930. The mere fact that such 
exploration was in progress was one of the symptoms of incipient 
rescue work in Central Europe. 

At the beginning of March it became known that M. Tardieu 
had developed so keen an interest in the project of a Danubian 
economic association that he submitted a memorandum on the 
subject to the British and the Italian Foreign Offices, but not, 
it appears, to the German Foreign Office, although Germany was 
one of the interested countries. 

Sir John Simon took the opportunity, when passing through 
Paris on March rath, to discuss the matter with M. Tardieu. 
By that time the project had reached the stage where it was 
necessary for the four great Powers to take the next step by 
deciding whether they were willing to abandon their claims for 
most-favoured-nation treatment, whether in short they could con- 
vince themselves of the sound business value of sacrificing a 
preferential share in trade that had dwindled to nearly nothing, 
in order to reap the indirect benefit of a prosperous Central Europe. 
The alternative and better possibility was that the Danubian 
countries might consider some method of embracing the interests 
of those great Powers by an extension in some form of the scheme 
they were discussing. 
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GENEVA AND SHANGHAI. 


The chronicle of the Far Eastern fighting and of its diplomatic 
repercussion was carried in last month’s ConTEMPORARY REVIEW 
up to the time of the Anglo-American diplomatic intervention at 
the beginning of February. ‘Thereafter the main interest of the 
matter consisted in the part played by Geneva; for it became 
obvious that the Japanese Government’s real problem was to 
evacuate Shanghai without loss of face, and that in some degree 
it was prevented from doing so precisely because Geneva was 
attempting to dictate it into doing so. ‘The events of February 
and of the first half of March are an interesting example of the 
diplomatic harm that is done when the prestige of important 
organisations becomes engaged in mutually incompatible lines of 
conduct. Geneva’s prestige unfortunately became engaged in 
forcing Japan to evacuate Shanghai. Japan’s prestige became en- 
gaged in resisting Geneva’s pressure. Yet it was clear that there 
was no conflict in the immediate goal. Had it not been that Geneva 
last autumn had attempted a bold frontal restraint of Japan, Japan 
would no doubt have evacuated Shanghai long ago. It is a 
commonplace paradox that the most earnest idealists often do more 
harm than the worldly cynics who realise the practical value of the 
truism that the least said, soonest mended, and who place more 
faith in tact than in righteous indignation. How closely that truism 
is illustrated in the recent Far Eastern events emerges from the 
simple statement of those events. In the following passages the 
chronicle speaks for itself. 


(1) The Salient Facts. 


Before the seriousness of what was destined to take place can be 
appreciated it is necessary to remember the peculiar circumstances 
of Shanghai itself. The International Settlement stretches for 
eight miles along the north bank of the river, and has an average 
depth of one mile. It is a large territory. It is occupied pell-mell 
by Americans, British, Italians, Japanese and Chinese, there being 
no territorial division between them. Although there is a large 
Chinese population inside the Settlement, the distinguishing feature 
of the Settlement is its foreign residents. The vast Chinese popula- 
tion of Shanghai lives outside the Settlement. 

Before January 18th, when the violent phase of the disturbance 
began, there had been carried on for many months a bitter and 
thorough Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, the result partly of 
what had taken place in Manchuria. The boycott was dictated by 
such an intensity of Chinese feeling that any trader who was 
discovered to be engaged in the handling of Japanese goods was 
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severely punished. The result was an absolutely complete boycott 
of Japanese goods. In so charged an atmosphere it was nearly 
inevitable that something would happen to cause an explosion. 
That something did happen on January 18th, when five Japanese 
nationals were attacked in the Chinese suburb, Chapei. Two days 
later the inevitable counter-attack took place. On January 2oth 
fifty Japanese youths armed themselves with clubs and knives, 
made for the spot where the five Japanese had been attacked, set 
fire to a Chinese factory and came into violent conflict with the 
Chinese police. On that same day the Japanese Consul-General pre- 
sented certain demands to the Chinese Mayor of Greater Shanghai 
(see CONTEMPORARY ReEviEW, March, p. 385). A day later, 
on January 21st, the Japanese admiral commanding the Japanese 


ships in the river, began to excite himself and announced his | 


intention of ‘‘ protecting ’’ his nationals unless the Chinese Mayor 
gave a satisfactory answer to the Consul’s demands. ‘Tokyo in its 
turn becoming excited, reinforcements of ships, shells and men 
were sent to Shanghai. On January 27th the Japanese Consul 
demanded a satisfactory answer to his original demands by 6 p.m. 
of the following day. 

The municipal council of the International Settlement now de- 
clared a state of emergency, and defence troops were posted to their 
stations. hey were posted for the most part along the boundary of 
the Settlement, but it happened—and this was unfortunate—that 
for adequate defence it was necessary for a line of defence to be 
deployed outside the Settlement and into the Japanese town. A 
chain of four events then took place in rapid succession; and the 
full trouble had begun. ‘The four events were that the Chinese 
Mayor accepted the Japanese demands ; the Japanese admiral, being 
more interested in firing practice than in diplomacy, refused to 
accept the Chinese acceptance; the municipal council decided that 
the emergency was not ended and that the defending troops must be 
maintained in position ; and the Japanese marines were landed. 

Japanese prestige now became engaged in a stupid adventure. 
The League of Nations had already appointed the Lytton Com- 
mission with the consent of Japan and China, and the commission 
was already on its way to the Far East, its object being to investi- 
gate the general field of Sino-Japanese conflict. The four great 
Powers mainly interested in Shanghai, namely the United States, 
France, Italy and Great Britain, on February 2nd made proposals 
to the Japanese Government (CONTEMPORARY REvIEW, March, 
p. 387). China accepted those proposals, Japan virtually rejected 
them. On February 17th the League of Nations sent a unanimous 
appeal to the Japanese Government, but that Government showed 
that it was not thereby impressed. The striking diplomatic situa- 
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tion was thereby established that a virtual war was in progress 
between two members of the League of Nations, both of them 
members of the League Council, and both of them signatories of the 
1928 “‘ Kellogg ’’ Pact renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

The facts of the situation were as blunt as they could be. A matter 
of further interest is the ‘‘ reaction ’’ of Geneva and London. 


(2) The Part Played by Geneva. 


As one looks back, it appears that there were three stages in the 
League’s ‘‘ reaction’ to the events in the Far East. The first 
was the easy bravery of the autumn, when the enthusiasts, braver 
than they were wise, talked of Japan as a test case and propagated 
the view that unless the League could contrive to subdue Japan in 
the present case it might as well abandon all its pretensions, and, 
like an insolvent bank, close its doors. ‘The more mature and 
cautious exponents of League philosophy took the line that a 
“failure ’’ of the League in this particular case would have no 
relevance whatsoever to the question of its continuance as an 
organisation. ‘The League is bound to fail, time after time. Its 
justification is that it may slowly build up a better tradition in 
international affairs. But the impatient enthusiasts aforesaid had it 
all their way in the first instance, and they began talking about 
applying Articles 15 and 16. ‘Thereupon mistake was added to 
mistake. 

The second stage was reached when the Chinese representative 
at Geneva took the enthusiasts at their word and himself began 
talking about Article 15. To the political philosopher an im- 
portant issue was thereby raised, and was destined to be further 
clarified by what followed. The issue was whether the League could 
hope ever to achieve pacific ends by other than pacific means. It is 
probably a commonplace experience in private life that in dealing 
with difficult persons one may sometimes fail to achieve one’s end 
if one rigidly uses only goodwill as an instrument, but that one 
always fails if one attempts any form of hostile coercion. If those 
at Geneva whose views carried weight in Japan had last autumn 
concentrated upon conciliation and goodwill in their attitude to 
Japan, they might, it is true, have failed to prevent the Shanghai 
complication ; but it is at least arguable that the alternative method 
of threatening collective war, physical and economic, was bound by 
the very nature of things to fail from the outset. The Council itself 
in its official statements never contemplated any action under 
Articles 15 and 16, but in these matters, as experience amply 
teaches, the unofficial statements of private individuals, reproduced 
in Japanese papers, have greater influence than official notes. 
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The third stage was reached on February 12th, when the Secre- 
tariat of the League had to circulate to the Council a letter from 
Dr. Yen, the Chinese delegate, in which he invoked paragraph 9 
of Article 15 and demanded that the Council refer the Sino-Japanese 
dispute to the Assembly. Now in delicate matters the Assembly 
is a bad servant. Everybody, wise and unwise, has a voice, and 
emotion is more potent than statesmanship. ‘The psychology of 
the die-hard back-bencher reveals itself almost as much in the 
League Assembly as in any national parliament, and the back- 
bencher die-hard’s main ambition in life is to hit somebody. At 
Geneva we witnessed the unbusinesslike spectacle of the repre- 
sentatives of small nations demanding a form of virtual war against 
Japan in which they themselves could not take part, and in which 
the great Powers, of course, would not take part. ‘‘ The Chinese 
Government ’’ (so ran a passage in Dr. Yen’s Note), “‘ is constrained 
hereby to request that the said dispute be referred to the Assembly. 
If, however, it should be the pleasure and intention of the Council 
to refer the said dispute at its own initiative to the Assembly, 
or, in virtue of the general powers vested in it, to summon the 
Assembly for consideration of the dispute, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will then be prepared to withdraw the request on its part.” 

That request was embarrassing to the Council; but pending a 
decision on the question of procedure thus raised, the Council 
continued patiently to attempt to dissuade the Japanese Govern- 
ment by pacific means from its warlike policy. It met on February 
16th, without the presence of the Japanese or the Chinese repre- 
sentatives and drew up an “‘ urgent appeal’ to Japan, which was 
dispatched that same evening. This was the first occasion on 
which the Council had addressed an appeal to only one party 
in the dispute. The cardinal passages in the appeal were the 
following: “ . . . The twelve members of the Council are far 
from disregarding the grievances advanced by Japan, and through- 
out all these months have given her the full confidence which they 
owed to an associate of long standing who had ever been punctilious 
in fulfilment of all her obligations and duties as a member of the 
Community of Nations. They cannot but regret, however, that she 
has not found it possible to make full use of the methods of 
peaceful settlement provided in the Covenant; and recall once 
again the solemn undertaking of the Pact of Paris that a solution 
of international disputes shall never be sought by other than peace- 
ful means. ‘They cannot but recognise that, from the beginning 
of the conflict which is taking place on her territory, China has 
put her case in the hands of the League and agreed to accept its 
proposals for a peaceful settlement. The twelve members of the 
Council recall the terms of Article 10 of the Covenant, by which 
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all members of the League have undertaken to respect and preserve 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. It is their friendly right to direct attention 
to this provision, particularly as it appears to them to follow that 
no invasion of territorial integrity, and no change in the political 
independence of any member of the League, brought about in dis- 
regard of this Article, ought to be recognised as valid and effectual 
by members of the League of Nations. Japan has an incalculable 
responsibility before the public opinion of the world to be just and 
restrained in her relations with China.”’ 

The“Japanese answer, published on February 24th, amounted 
simply to a repudiation of every premise on which the League’s 
appeal had been based. It expressed the surprise of the Japanese 
Government that the appeal should have been addressed to Japan 
and not to China, since China was the aggressive party. It stated 
that Article 10 of the Covenant did not arise, seeing that Japan 
had no territorial or political ambitions in China; that Japan did 
not consider China to be an “‘ organised people ’’ within the mean- 
ing of the Covenant ; that Japan had no desire for war, and that if 
the League could succeed in inducing China to adopt a pacific atti- 
tude towards Japan the resultant delight would nowhere more 
sincerely be felt than in Japan. 

Little apparent good therefore was done by the League’s appeal 
of February 16th. On February 29th, however, a proposal of 
M. Paul-Boncour’s seemed to promise better results, for the 
Japanese delegate, Mr. Sato, in his personal view approved it and 
promised to urge his Government’s acceptance of it. The proposal 
was that an international conference should be convened at Shang- 
hai, to be attended by representatives from Japan and China, to 
attempt a settlement on the twin basis that Japan had no territorial 
ambitions in China and that the foreign interests in Shanghai must 
be safeguarded in a manner satisfactory to those interests. Sir 
John Simon supported the proposal, as did the representatives of 
France and Germany. The proposal itself had been inspired by the 
news, conveyed to the Council the day before, that Admiral Sir 
Howard Kelly, the British Commander-in-Chief of the China 
Station, had succeeded in arranging “in principle’? a Sino- 
Japanese armistice. The admiral had invited the Chinese Chief of 
Staff of the Nineteenth Army, General Wang, and the Japanese 
admiral commanding at Shanghai, Admiral Namura, to a conference 
on board his flagship, H.M.S. Kent. ‘The conference lasted two 
hours and a half, and resulted in a provisional agreement that the 
Japanese and Chinese forces should simultaneously withdraw from 
the Shanghai front. 

The promise was belied ; for while the Japanese admiral and the 
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Japanese Government were considering the armistice proposals that 
went out from Shanghai and from Geneva, the Japanese army 1n 
Shanghai was preparing, and three days later launched, an offen- 
sive. 

The set-back thus given to the hopes of peace was not the occasion 
of unmixed gloom. It happened that on February 27th the Japanese 
representatives at Shanghai and at Geneva had announced that the 
Japanese Government would stop the Shanghai war if and when 
the Chinese forces were withdrawn to the distance of twelve and a 
half miles which had been originally demanded in the ultimatum 
delivered by the Japanese to the Chinese general on February 16th. 
The Chinese general had ignored that ultimatum. That was the 
reason why the Japanese army was preparing its offensive while 
the peace talks were in progress at Geneva and on board H.M.S. 
Kent. ‘The offensive was duly launched on the morning of March 
and : but when the Japanese troops were sent over the top to inflict 
the desired crushing defeat on the Chinese troops, lo! there were 
no Chinese troops on whom to inflict the defeat. The Chinese 
forces had been surreptitiously withdrawn to the twelve and a half 
miles limit that had originally been demanded. It is easy to imagine 
the scene: the preliminary bombardment of empty country, the 
handing round of the rum tot at dawn to screw up the nerves of the 
Japanese troops to battle pitch, the shrieks of military exultation as 
the troops scrambled over the top, and rushed over no man’s land 
to pound the enemy that wasn’t there. 

Even the demoralising influence of Western civilisation cannot 
wholly suppress the native charm and common sense of the Chinese 
people. Before the influence of Europe made itself felt in Chinese 
warfare, the unending civil war in China, although it did much 
damage economically and politically, did little damage to human 
life. It used to be one of the conventions of the Chinese civil war 
that when two opposing armies came near enough to each other to 
make a fight unavoidable, a quick and instinctive summing-up of the 
prospects was carried out by the opposing troops, and the troops 
who found themselves on the side that was likely to lose walked 
over to the other side and the issue was decided ; or, alternatively, 
if the prospect of settled pay on one side was likely to hold for a 
longer period ahead than on the other, the troops of the latter would 
similarly walk over and join the forces of their recent enemy. A 
few years ago, however, certain fools in China, who had been 
educated at European universities, became imbued with such notions 
as heroism in the fighting line and with up-to-date notions about the 
technique of war. ‘The result was a modernisation of Chinese 
armies, coached by German and other Western “ experts.’? There 
had been the two distinct traditions : on the one hand, the Chinese 
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tradition, in which war could be tolerated so long as it was not 
taken too far, and did not involve bloodshed; on the other hand, 
the horrible European tradition, in which all humour, all decency, 
all common sense had been flattened dead, and in which we wit- 
nessed the recurrent spectacle of serried masses of good men being 
butchered by the million, and their fellows at home thinking it a 
fine thing that they be thus butchered. And that Western civilisa- 
tion, so divorced had it become from a true perception of realities, 
sent out its missionaries to the East to teach the theory of a 
Christian religion which, in practice, was less operative in Europe 
than in darkest China. 

The League Assembly duly met on March 3rd. The main 
interest of what it did lay in the speeches of those who represented 
the smaller Powers, and whose main point was that the League 
of Nations must do something vigorous to suppress the warlike 
activity of Japan. Logically their counsel was that the League 
should organise a form of collective war, economic or physical, or 
both, against Japan : an absurd request. 


(3) The British Attitude. 


The policy of the British Government in face of the Far Eastern 
emergency has been refreshingly sane since the beginning. It has 
had a restraining influence at Geneva. The full statement made by 
Sir John Simon in the House of Commons on February 22nd was 
so good and made such good reading that it would deserve to be 
quoted in full, if space permitted. He analysed the British policy 
under three heads. Under the first, ‘‘ The British Government 
will direct the full influence of Britain, in conjunction with other 
Powers, whether they are members of the League or not, to support 
the moral authority of the League of Nations.’? As a commentary 
on the fact that the League of Nations had not been able to prevent 
the outbreak of fighting in this case, he observed: “. . . let us 
recognise that the League is the organised expression of the public 
opinion of the world. .. . Japan and China both remain members 
of the League. Representatives speaking in their names are at 
present at the Council table, and if we show ourselves devoted to 
the principles of the League the time may soon come, notwith- 
standing the wreckage of our hopes, when the normal authority 
of the League will be seen to exercise its influence on the side 
Or peace.’’ 

Under the second head he emphasised the British Government’s 
desire to promote a direct understanding between Japan and China. 
He said no word about organised pressure upon Japan. What he 
did say was this: ‘‘ Britain has, from the beginning of this 
unhappy controversy between China and Japan, shown herself 
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ready to tender her good offices, whether in combination with 
other members of the League or whether in association with the 
United States or in any other way which is most practicable. Our 
Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, our Consul-General (Mr. Brenan), 
and our Ambassador at Tokyo (Sir Francis Lindley) have all 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and we stand ready at the first 
moment which offers itself as a useful and practical occasion to 
serve the cause of peace and help in any arrangement which may 
put an end to this horrible conflict between two nations, with both 
of whom Britain remains in friendly relations.” 

Thirdly he explained the British Government’s own particular 
responsibility to British interests, a responsibility which happens 
fully to harmonise with the zenerad lines of British policy. “‘.. 
there is no part of the onlin (he said) in which it can be said with 
more complete truth than in the Far East that British interests 
are summed up in the two words ‘ peace’ and ‘trade’. ... We 
believe ourselves to have made the most complete arrangements 
to have secured the safety of lives and property in the International 
Settlement. I deplore the incidents which have occurred, and 
while we have made it plain to the two parties that we reserve 
our rights, we look to them to continue their efforts to avoid injury 
to innocent neutrals in every way possible. But that, far from 
exhausting the full extent of our duty, the duty of all—the British 
Government, its representatives in Geneva, and of the whole House 
—is, above all things, to use our influence in the best way to get 
the fighting stopped and the bloodshed ended.”’ 

He added a footnote of excellent doctrine on the question of what 
should be the function of the League of Nations in this matter : 
““T am quite aware that in some quarters a desire is naturally felt 
to discuss other aspects of the matter, apportioning the blame, or 
what should be done next. But I must point out what is the real 
nature of the duty which the League has been called upon to dis- 
charge. This dispute has been brought before it—first before the 
Council and now before the Assembly—and the duty of the League 
is to collect as rapidly as possible all the information and to hear 
both sides. It would be quite improper for anybody to attempt to 
pronounce a partial or interim judgment in a matter where every- 
thing depends on the report which will have to be made by the 


League being recognised on both sides as proceeding from a com- 
plete sense of impartiality.’’ 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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MARLOWE'S FAUSTUS.* 


Professor R. H. Case’s edition of ‘‘ The Works and Life of 
Christopher Marlowe ”’ is enriched by Professor F. S. Boas’ very 
careful editing of the immortal Doctor Faustus. Dr. Boas gives 
the play with modernised spelling and punctuation and bases the 
text upon the 1616 quarto, despite the fact that the additions are 
not, probably, from Marlowe’s pen, since the readings are, in 
the opinion of this distinguished scholar, preferable. 

I have sought to show that not all of the story appealed to 
him, and that presumably he had from the first a collaborator, 
Samuel Rowley or another. Thus Doctor Faustus may be 
looked on both as a revelation of Marlowe’s genius, in some of 
its highest aspects, and also, especially in the 1616 version, 
as the Elizabethan theatre’s link in the chain which stretches 
from the German Volksbuch of 1587 to Goethe’s Faust. 

Dr. Boas makes it clear enough that Marlowe for his story had 
recourse to the free English 1592 version of the German Historia 
von D. Johann Fausten by “ P. F.”?’ Who was “ P. F.’?? Dr. 
Boas says that there is ‘‘ nothing to support R. Rohde’s suggestion 
in his otherwise valuable Das englische Faustbuch und Marlowe’s 
Tragédie (1910) that the translator is John Dee.’”’ It seems, pace 
this editor, a valuable suggestion, since the famous Dr. Dee lived 
till 1608, was at Cambridge (where he was an original Fellow of 
Trinity College) and was famous then as a mathematician. He 
might quite well have brought the German story home after his 


*The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. Edited by Frederick S. Boas. 
With three illustrations. Methuen. 
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extensive foreign travels. Marlowe was a much younger Cam- 
bridge man it is true, and was from Corpus Christi College and 
took his M.A. as late as 1587, but they were both Cambridge men 
and both were interested in the Black Arts. Rohde’s suggestion 
is, of course, a guess, but a very shrewd one, since the initials 
“Pp. FE.” are uncertain and appear in some later editions as 
Bebe Ri andi eka keng 

However this may be, the 1592 date of the play can be accepted 
on internal evidence and is in the same year as the English version 
of the.1587 German Historia. ‘Thomas Bushell in 1604 brought 
out the black-letter quarto edition, of which one single copy 
survives (in the Bodleian). This was practically reproduced in 
1609 and 1611. Then John Wright in 1616 published another 
edition which seemingly was based on another manuscript 
altogether and was considerably longer. The sole surviving copy 
of this is in the British Museum. Wright published new editions 
of this text in his quartos of 1619 (the only surviving copy is in 
America), 1620, 1624 (copies are in the British Museum) and 1631 
(copies are in the Bodleian, Faculty of Advocates and Huntington 
Libraries). The quarto of 1663 also survives in three copies (two 
in the British Museum and one in South Kensington). This 
version, though apparently not based on the 1616 edition, has 
one great value, since the editor ‘‘ added Act divisions II, III and 
V, which must therefore conform to an early stage-tradition.”’ 
Dr. Boas discusses the modern editions of the play from C. W. 
Dilke’s edition of 1814 to Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke’s 1910 
edition for the Clarendon Press of Marlowe’s works. Professor 
Brooke based his text on the 1604 edition. Dr. Boas has re- 
examined the relationship of the 1604 and 1616 texts with the 
result that “‘ the present edition reverts in two respects, though 
with important modifications, to the earlier nineteenth-century 
tradition. It divides the play not only into Scenes, but into 
Acts with Scenic sub-divisions, and it is based mainly on the 1616 
quarto.’” Sir Adolphus Ward, the historian of the Faustus legend, 
was the first to adopt a Scenic arrangement, with the result that 
the play has no unified life. This was not like Marlowe, and 
there is much to be said for a division into Acts—suggested by 
the 1663 edition and tradition—and the consequent unification of 
the whole play. The prose scenes in the 1616 edition seem to 
have a real significance and were probably from Rowley’s hand. 

Dr. Boas suggests that 


Marlowe wrote the first two Acts to the end of II ii substan- 
tially as they appear in the 1616 quarto, though the episode 
of the Seven Sins is doubtful. From his pen also are the 
Chorus and Scene i, ll. 1-54, of Act III in the 1616 version; 
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Act IV, Scene iia in the 1604 version, which is close to the 
English Faust Book; Act IV, Scene vii, ll. 1-36, in the 1616 
version, which also keeps close to the Faust Book; and Act V, 
substantially as it appears in the 1604 quarto. ‘There was 
probably associated with Marlowe from the first another 
dramatist, either Samuel Rowley or one fond of similar clichés, 
who wrote the prose comic scenes in Acts II to IV, as they are 
found in the 1616 quarto. 


Dr. Boas thinks that the 1604 quarto was printed from a prompt- 
copy of a revival of the play, while the 1616 quarto represents 
a manuscript which was not a duplicate of that used in the 1604 
quarto but one closer to the original form of the play and especially 
in the prose scenes. 


The recognition that each of these texts (whatever their imper- 
fections) has independent authority should help to modify the 
traditional view that much of Marlowe’s own work in Doctor 
Faustus has been lost or corrupted beyond recognition. ‘Thus 
the 1604 quarto, if its readings are otherwise often inferior, has 
been free from the Censor’s mutilation; and if it cuts ruthlessly 
the Chorus to Act III, it preserves alone, though wrongly 
placed, the Chorus to Act IV. Marlowe may, of course, have 
used material from the English Faust Book of which there is 
no trace remaining in either version of the play, but there 
is no evident lacuna, nor, in my opinion, anything that suggests 
a vital omission. 


Dr. Boas admits, of course, some evident corruptions, but he is 
quite firm on the point that the shortness of the play (apart from 
the additions) is no proof of a vital omission in Marlowe’s original 
text. It is a very technical question of textual criticism, but 
there can be no doubt that Dr. Boas makes out a remarkably 
strong case for his view. We have, too, to think of Marlowe 
‘‘ not as an artist concentrating upon full and deliberate achieve- 
ment but as one who was prodigal of his genius when the mood 
and the occasion served.’’ But Marlowe was a scholar and a 
careful one, and treated his sources with remarkable respect, and 
this is true in his treatment of the material in the English Faust 
Book. He deliberately chose aspects of the book that appealed to _ 
him as a classical scholar of intellectual power and a lover of 
beauty. 

Both ‘‘ points ’’ are illumined by the dramatist’s finest and 
most moving art. It is the singular glory of the University 
of Wittenberg to have furnished to the Elizabethan stage the 
two students whose tragical histories have ever since held the 
world captive. Hamlet is reluctantly torn from the academic 
routine by the shock of external events. Faustus turns his 
back upon it from an overmastering internal impulse. And as 
in Hamlet men have found something of special affinity with 
Shakespeare, so, as has been seen, does the situation of Faustus 
at the beginning of the play reproduce in a measure that of 
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Marlowe himself. There is the poignant ring of a personal 
disillusionment as he weighs the recognised studies, one by 
one, in the balance and finds them wanting, and abandons 
them for the intoxicating thrill of necromantic power. And 
though the material is drawn from the English Faust Book it 
is the questing spirit of the youthful Marlowe that transfigures 
it and gives the almost unbearably wistful note to the dialogues 
between Faustus and Mephistopheles concerning Lucifer and 
Hell, that come before and after the soul-struggle when he 
signs the irreparable bond. From the medley of higher and 
lower elements in his source Marlowe’s genius has here shaped 
a spiritual Hell and a Lucifer, a fallen angel, once ‘‘ most dearly 
lov’d of God ’’—a tender touch that we miss in Milton’s more 
majestically sculptured Satan. . . . Had Marlowe lived to-day 
there would have been no more ardent disciple of Sir Arthur 
Eddington and Sir James Jeans, these modern expositors of 
*‘ divine astrology ’’ in his own University. But in the true 
spirit of the Renaissance the quest for truth with him could 
not be divorced from the quest for beauty . . . in final proof 
that Helen is the type of beauty that knows nothing of time 
and transcends sex, she is hailed as brighter than Jupiter, and 
more lovely than the monarch of the sky. So that when Faustus 
cries, ‘‘ None but thou shalt be my paramour,’’ we think of 
her as his mate in a super-sensual sphere. . . . It is just because 
Marlowe’s Faustus has not spent his allotted span ‘‘in all 
voluptuousness,’’ but is in his essential nature a thinker and an 
artist driven step by step to his doom, that the closing scene 
has such a poignancy. - 


This long quotation from Dr. Boas’ Introduction to Faustus is 
necessary, since it at last brings out in the fullest force the fact 
that Christopher Marlowe, young though he was, was not a child 
only but a late leader of the spirit of the European Renaissance. 
In a sense he and Shakespeare stand alone. Faustus and Hamlet 
stand alone as the exponents of that divine discontent which makes 
the sixteenth-century Renaissance one with the second Renaissance 
which began with Goethe and Wordsworth and had as its counter- 
part to Marlowe Shelley, and as its counterpart to Shakespeare 
Browning. 

Faustus dismisses Physic (‘‘ the end of physic is our body’s 
health ’’), Law (Gains and Justinian), which ‘‘ aims at nothing 
but external truth,’’ and even Divinity and resolves to turn for 
the solution of things to the ‘‘ metaphysics of magicians.’’ ‘Then 
the Good Angel cries, ‘‘ Oh Faustus, lay that damned book aside,”’ 
while the Bad Angel insists 

Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art 

Wherein all Nature’s treasure is contained : 

Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 

Lord and Commander of these elements. 
The tragedy is in few words perfectly set. The first scenes with 
Mephistopheles, the fallen angel infinitely sad at that absence 
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of the presence of God which makes his eternal Hell, expose the 
infinite desires of a mortal man who repels almost all opportunities 
of repentance. The scenes in the Papal Court and in the Imperial 
Court are illustrations of the superb downward path illustrated 
by fear but also by hope that the path could be ended : 


Tush, Christ did call the thief upon the Cross. 


In the fatal Fifth Act, when Helen, the incarnation of all the 
human sense of beauty, appears, an Old Man offers Faustus his 
last chance, with extraordinary dramatic fitness, and the Scholar 
almost accepts the cleansing offer for his inward soul. Mephis- 
topheles indeed despairs : 

His faith is great; I cannot touch his soul; 

But what I may afflict his body with 

I will attempt, which is but little worth. 


Then the vision appears : 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 


O, thou art fairer than the evening’s air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

The superb second scene follows in the Scholar’s Study when 
the forces of Hell, led by Lucifer himself, come to claim the soul 
while his brother Scholars pray not without hope for Faustus. Was 
Faustus finally lost? It is true that he is carried off by Mephis- 
topheles, but it is also true that he repented, that the Devil con- 
fessed ‘‘ I cannot touch his soul,’’ and that he died in the presence 
of God, the angry God whom the Devil could not see. ‘There is 
just a doubt, an intentional dramatic doubt, which learned com- 
mentators would be wise to appreciate since it adds to the fearful 
force of the closing lines. 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood has ransom’d me, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 
J. E. G. ve M. 


* * * 


PROBESSOR -PRIBRAM'S “LECTURES * 


The Ford Lectures delivered in Oxford in 1927 by Professor 
Pribram have at length appeared in an attractive volume of 150 
pages entitled England and the International Policy of the Great 
Powers, 1871-1914. Short though it is the book deserves a warm 
welcome, for it is the work of a master who combines unrivalled 
knowledge of the sources with very exceptional impartiality. ats he 
distinguished historian who gave us The Secret Treaties of Austria- 
Hungary some years ago has enriched his pages with extracts from 
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the State Archives in Vienna covering the entire period of his 
survey, and in this respect he has added to our knowledge. ‘Tie 
chief importance of the book, however, is to be found in the fact 
that it shows ‘‘ how British foreign policy appears to an unbiased 
Continental historian.’? It will be a source of satisfaction to 
English readers that his verdict is, on the whole, decidedly favour- 
able. Our statesmen, he declares, held firmly to our traditional 
policy—the balance of power, supremacy at sea, and the saving 
of Belgium from control by the strongest Continental Power. Our 
fears of the growing German fleet, and our naval and diplomatic 
preparations for a possible and even probable conflict, were not un- 
reasonable. For though the German Government at no time desired 
to attack us, German policy was changeable, clumsy and rash. 
Indeed, the book is a severe condemnation of Germany’s short- 
sighted policy, all the more impressive from its moderation of tone. 
Its worst and costliest error was the rejection of ‘‘ the outstretched 
hand of England ”’ at the turn of the century. Though an alliance 
in the usual sense was never officially offered, the statesmen of 
Berlin 
cannot be excused for declining the proposals of agreement on 
single questions which would have tended to strengthen the 
mutual confidence of the two nations. By their rigid insistence 
upon the principle of all or nothing, they missed the opportunity 
to enter into a union which would have proved of advantage 
to Germany and perhaps beneficial to the entire world. 
The loss of this golden moment was bad enough, and the naval 
challenge that followed was worse. No Continental historian of 
our time has more thoroughly understood the tradition of our policy 
and the instincts of an island people. And no book presents a more 
authoritative explanation to German and Austrian readers why we 
made up our quarrels with France and Russia and finally entered 
the war on their side. The translation is excellent, and the 
reader’s only complaint is that the paragraphs are often much too 
long. 


* * * 


THE MEANING OF CIVILISATION.® 


The Evolution of Man from the lower creation to the highest 
levels must always be an entrancing study, and Mr. C. EB. M. 
Joad’s method of approach has many merits. Somewhat in the 
way that Mrs. Markham taught history in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Mr. Joad arrives at his conclusions by reversing 
her process. Mrs. Markham introduced the child as the questioner, 
Mr. Joad tries to elicit from the child Lucy her views as to the 


* The Story of Civilisation. By C. EK. M. Joad. ‘‘ How and Why ” A 
Edited by Gerald Bullett. A. and C. Black. : Fg Seee 
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meaning of civilisation, and it is upon this introductory talk that 
the book is written. 

The author holds that it is quite easy to say what is not civilisa- 
tion, but much more difficult to express what it is. In thinking 
the subject out, not taking it for granted, as is the habit with 
all things to which we have grown accustomed, it seems to have 
resolved itself into the following answer. Civilisation is the 
outcome of the development of the inquisitive section of the brain; 
the section which is never content with things as they are, as 
Walter Savage Landor says in his Imaginary Conversations 
between Newton and Barrow: ‘‘ Newton, ‘I am never quite satis- 
fied’; Barrow, ‘ Those who are quite satisfied sit still and do 
nothing ; those who are not quite satisfied are the sole benefactors 
of the world.’’’ Again, as the author shows, this faculty of 
observation is the source from whence all invention flows. It is 
the fact of invention, not the thing invented, which is the parent 
of civilisation. Real knowledge, beauty, art, things that never 
die, are a joy for ever, and the race finds them in the greatest 
abundance in the most civilised. 

To follow Mr. Joad’s method of question and answer : How was 
it that great civilisations arose? It is comparatively easy to under- 
stand their upgrowth and even their fall, but it is not so easy 
to contemplate their decline. Was it due to the deterioration 
of a certain racial concentration, or was it nature’s way of 
expansion by a gradual decentralisation which broke up the 
boundaries of their culture, a culture that had lowered their power 
of resistance by luxury, idleness and sumptuous living, and caused 
them to fall an easy prey to barbarians who had begun to partake 
of that culture? ‘That is the story, in part, of Greece, and in 
whole of Rome. It is a story of gain and loss, and regain. Only 
now are we realising to what heights the civilisations of the past 
had risen. Exploration, excavation and the late acquisition of 
the knowledge of ancient script and of tongues like Sanscrit have 
taught us much as to this ebb and flow. 

A new era of civilisation has arisen in the twentieth century. 
Slavery was the means whereby the nations of the past lived and 
reared their palaces, temples, aqueducts and bridges. To-day, 
as Mr. Joad shows, the slaves have changed places. We are the 
slaves of the machine, and our use of mechanism depends upon 
our service, Mechanism has become the force of our age, providing 
for every want and also giving to man the leisure to enjoy things 
beautiful and useful. The true use of that leisure is the point 
which Mr. Joad labours. The modern Post Office announces that 
‘“‘ The telephone makes life easier.’’ Is ease the swmmum bonum 
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of our civilisation? This little book, even a child’s book, must 
give us pause. 

The mental development of our time which has brought science 
into our homes, must press us on to higher things over our dead 
selves, things more difficult and not more easy. The hope for 
the future on which Mr. Joad relies, is not in the sharing of money, 
or the redistribution of wealth, but in right over might, in good 
government (which means righteous laws, justice and education and 
all the knowledge which follows in its train) ; and that peace which 
at present passeth knowledge. The wish is father to the thought 
and the thought to action, and so looking ahead civilisation may 
at length realise that offensive war can never be but a backward 
step retarding the progress of the nations in the uncivilised and 
deadly effort to assert their supremacy. 3 howe 


* * x 


ISABELLA OF SEAN 


Isabella the Catholic is an ideal subject for a romantic biography ; 
and Mr. Walsh has performed his task, on the whole, admirably. 
The style of the work is a little over-florid : it is not entirely free 
from mistakes of detail: and the colours are laid on somewhat 
too garishly. But, generally, it is well written, it is unquestion- 
ably vivid, and it conveys a living picture of its central figure and 
her times. In one respect, however, the author has gone too far. 

There was no need for the consistent vilification of all the non- 
Christian elements in the population of the Peninsula in the 
fifteenth century. The picture painted of the Moors, as a mob 
of dusky ruffians, is very far removed from the historical facts 
as they are known, notwithstanding the heroic attempt of Torque- 
mada to blot out all relics of their culture. In his treatment of 
the Jews, similarly, Mr. Walsh oversteps the bounds of restraint. 
There is no outrage of which he considers them and their converso 
brethren incapable: and he actually stigmatises them with 
responsibility for ritual outrages which have never before been 
seriously alleged, in England, during the course of the present 
generation at least. He takes it for granted that they were in 
the habit of “‘ torturing’ the Host: overlooking the fact that 
such a practice presupposes a degree of belief in the supernatural 
nature of the consecrated elements which would have been self- 
contradictory in them (it must be remembered that the medizval 
conception of a Jew was that of a deliberate miscreant rather than, 
simply, a blind unbeliever). What is worse, he repeats, without 
proper examination, the allegations of child-murder for ritual 
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purposes, which have caused such untold horrors to the Jewish 
people. In one instance, he repeats uncritically the words of 
an old chronicler, of typical bigotry. In another—the famous case 
of El Santo Nifio de La Guardia—he goes into the question more 
thoroughly, and decides that there was no question as to the 
guilt of the Jews or (by implication) as to the justice of the Edict 
of Expulsion of 1492 with which the whole body was visited as 
punishment. No English court of law, however, would have 
brought in a verdict of guilty on the evidence. The confessions 
were elicited by torture: the name and identity of the pretended 
victim remained unknown: no witness could be found who had 
seen him: and no trace of the body was ever discovered. It is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the pretended ‘‘ martyr ”’ 
(whose cult continues in Spain even to-day, though it was never 
officially recognised by the Catholic Church), never in fact existed 
at all. CoRR; 


* * * 


THE RISORGIMENTO.* 


Sir John Marriott has given a new format to his deservedly 
successful book The Makers of Modern Italy originally published 
as long ago as 1889. It was very popular both in Italy and 
England: ‘‘ That youthful adventure was rewarded with a mea- 
sure of success entirely unanticipated by the author.’’ Yet in 1889 
the Risorgimento had not run its full course. Though Italy was 
at last united by the efforts of four very great, but very different, 
men, Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel, and the 
entry into Rome of June 2nd, 1871, was the signal of the entry 
into the European family of another Great Power, yet, as 
Sir John Marriott says, the unity was palpably superficial. Italy 
was still the land of cities unready (as India is unready) for the 
Western democratic representation of all its parts; its peasantry 
was illiterate; it, as a nation, was poor and the land was ill- 
connected by railroads or even roads; taxation was heavy, com- 
petent officials were hard to find and (worst of all) administration 
was corrupt. Italy’s colonial policy (about the time when this 
book first appeared) was disastrous, Socialism or rather Com- 
munism had reared in all parts of the land its grim serpentine 
head and the peril was not crushed until the political triumph of 
Benito Mussolini in August 1922. But in the meantime her bril- 
liant share in the Great War on the side of the Entente had 
enabled Italy to complete her frontiers, and the Peninsula was 
secure to ensure her own social salvation. Whatever else may be 
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said of the Fascist régime, Sir John Marriott says with balanced 
judgment : 


It is certain that in less than a decade the whole face of the 
country has been transformed to the evident advantage of the 
sojourner, and presumably of the permanent inhabitants. Order 
and discipline have been restored; squalor has been replaced 
by decency; cleanliness and a reasonable standard of sanitation 
prevail where previously there was filth and disease; means of 
transport, whether by road or rail, have been improved out of 
all recognition; new buildings of imposing design adorn the 
cities; new domestic dwellings attest by their profusion the 
higher standard of comfort attained by the lower and middle 
classes; notwithstanding an immense development in the hydro- 
electric industry, the consumption of coal is said to have 
increased by 50 per cent.; there is no ‘‘ dole,’’ yet unemploy- 
ment, until the advent of the world-blizzard, did not exist; 
peace is enforced in industry, and agriculture has benefited by 
improved methods and the development of the means of transit. 
But have not all these advantages been attained at the price 
of that which is more precious than rubies, the enjoyment of 
liberty, personal and political? "The answer to that question 
depends on the definition of ‘‘ liberty.’’ ‘‘ Liberty,” said 
Mussolini, echoing Mazzini, ‘“‘is not a right but a duty.” 
Parliamentary democracy—and all that the phrase implies to an 
Englishman—has unquestionably been superseded by a dictator- 
ship; the Press is muzzled; Parliament has been reduced to 
the position of a debating society, without the power to legis- 
late, and has no control whatever over the Executive; the new 
electoral methods seem (at any rate to an Englishman, so far 
as he can comprehend them) a mere travesty of representative 
government. Despite many elaborate devices, all real power is 
concentrated in the Fascist Grand Council and its President. 

All this may be admitted, without establishing any conclusive 
indictment against the Fascist régime. Fascism derives from a 
curious blend of Imperialism, Nationalism, and Syndicalism 
. . . We must await results. Meanwhile, Englishmen who are 
disposed to pronounce hasty judgment will do well to recall 
the history of their own political evolution. 


This dispassionate estimate, scrupulously fair to every side of 
the present stage of the Risorgimento, must make the student of 
the history of politics, and not only in Italy, think. There is one 
aspect of the change that Sir John Marriott has not dealt with fully 
—the juridical aspect; but even apart from that and taking into 
account the new relationship of the Church and State, an achieve- 
ment of which Augustus or Napoleon would have been proud, events 
show that Signor Mussolini is a statesman of a very high order, 
operating in regions that are not twentieth century but sixteenth 
century regions—as the author points out—from our English 
point of view. Presumably, Signor Mussolini knows the stage of 
development which his own countrymen have reached. In the 
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spirit of Mazzini and even of Cavour, and still more of Garibaldi, 
the present régime in Italy would be pure and wrongful dictator- 
ship. Yet, it is fair to ask, could any one of them, given a united 
Italy such as existed, say in 1889, have done better? ‘The answer 
is not doubtful. They must have failed. Sir John Marriott makes 
clear that though they were immortal pioneers they could not have 
faced the post-war situation that Signor Mussolini, himself a 
wounded war-veteran, as much a tiger in actual battle as Garibaldi 
himself, faced successfully so far as the prestige of Italy, a great 
nation among great nations, is concerned. A great nation in a 
fierce crisis is somewhat like the white-hot iron on the anvil. All 
history shows that it is dictatorship that wields the hammer and 
the iron on the anvil suffers, for a while. England herself suffered 
under the Tudors, France under Napoleon. It is all very well to 
sing, as Swinburne sang in the Halt Before Rome (in September 
1867) : 

. . . a name with her children to be 

From Calabrian to Adrian Sea 

Famous in cities made free 


That ring to the roar of the lion 
Proclaiming republican. Rome. 


The fact was that a group of cities did not make a nation and demo- 
cracy in Italy had not reached the stage that the English-trained 
Cavour thought. Democracy has to be trained; Man, acclaimed in 
the Songs Before Sunrise, has to be educated and moulded. 
Whether Signor Mussolini’s way, whether Napoleon’s way, 
whether the Cesarean way is right or wrong it is hard for a 
foreigner to tell. 

Napoleon created a united Italy and he did it not only by force, 
but by the introduction of the system of law which had and has 
been so successful in France. He found that there were efforts for 
legal reform at work in the Italy that he had conquered. ‘The 
States of the Church had been slowly co-ordinating the Canon Law 
with something better. The Grand Duke Peter Leopold of Tuscany 
introduced, in 1786, a reform of the Criminal Law. The next year 
Joseph II of Lombardy followed suit. In the new Kingdom of Italy 
created by Napoleon, consisting of Venetia, Lombardy, Modena, 
Romagna and the Marches, Romagnosi, the great jurist, began at 
Milan to formulate a reformed Code, but he was stopped, and on 
December 6th, 1810, the French Penal Code was introduced ; the 
work of Romagnosi, however, remained as a guide to future efforts. 
King Joseph in Naples promulgated in 1808 a criminal code of his 
own, but under Murat the French Code of 1810 was substituted. 
After the fall of Napoleon the Austrian Penal Code was promul- 
gated in the Lombard and Venetian provinces. The Two Sicilies 
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had a Criminal Code from 1819. In Tuscany the Legislation of 
1786 was revived. Some efforts were even made in the States 
of the Church and Pius IX was in favour of reform. In 1827 a 
new compilation of laws, civil and criminal, was drafted for Sardinia 
and a new Criminal Code came into force in 1848. In 1859 Victor 
Emmanuel II published his new Penal Code. A scientific Italian 
movement was at work in the region of law from 1829. In 1865 
a code was adopted for the whole kingdom except Tuscany which 
preserved her own old code. In 1890 a new Penal Code came into 
force and was supplemented in 1913 by a New Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Last year a new and excellent Penal Code, the fruit of 
Signor Mussolini’s direct efforts, incorporating what is best in the 
whole scientific movement, came into being for the Kingdom of 
Italy. In a future edition of Sir John Marriott’s delightful and 
instructive work it might be possible to incorporate some account 
of the evolution of law, and especially criminal law, in Italy from 
the year 1786 or a little earlier. It would explain various points 
in the narrative and would show that Napoleon and Signor Musso- 
lini were alike sure that a great system of law and procedure is 
necessary to the advancement of a great nation. The growth of law 
in Italy is, indeed, an important part in the whole Risorgimento 
movement. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


EDUCATION FOR EMPIRE SHTIEEMERN AS 


Dr. Alexander Scholes, a young Australian student of education, 
educated at Melbourne University, has written a thesis on Education 
for Empire Settlement based on close historical study and 
direct observation in Great Britain and in the course of a journey 
back to Australia by way of Canada and New Zealand. This thesis 
has been approved by the University of Edinburgh for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, and is published as the sixth of the series 
of Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies edited by Professor A. P. 
Newton. The earlier Studies are purely historical, dealing with the 
political unrest in Upper Canada from 1815 to 1836, the British 
West Africa Settlement from 1750 to 1821, the British Colonial 
Policy and the South African Republics, British Policy and Canada 
from 1774 to 1791, and Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the 
seventeenth century. Dr. Scholes deals with the history of juvenile 
migration for the purposes of Empire settlement, but his motive 
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1s to set a present-day educational and imperial problem in an his- 
torical background. He, as Dr. M. J. Rendall, the Chairman of the 
Imperial Studies Committee, tells us, is one of a group of young 
scholars of thirty years or under, who are attacking these imperial 
problems. The result is that in all these theses the student gets not 
only a modern point of view, but one that is presented with enthu- 
siasm by those who have no arriéres pensées and are looking forward 
to participating in the work of Imperial or Dominion Government. 

Dr. Scholes’ Study on Education for Empire Settlement is based 
on the most careful historical investigation of the story of juvenile 
delinquents in England in the early nineteenth century, a terrible 
record of infamous mismanagement which applied the system of 
transportation to children as well as adults. By 1836 the very worst 
was over and the famous Parkhurst Prison was started for boys 
sentenced to transportation. The idea was to give a course of 
reformatory training consisting of a sound general education with 
training in a trade and agriculture. In the ten years from 1842 to 
1852 nearly 1,500 boys were transported after training. A report 
from the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land in 1847 said : 


They appear from close scrutiny to be not only exceedingly 
well trained, both as regards habits and industry, and of 
uniformly respectful demeanour, but the greatest pains, it must 
be evident, must have been taken in their moral and mental 
culture. Of their conduct in this colony I cannot speak too 
highly, and in private service it has likewise, as far as I can 
learn, been most satisfactory. 


These were the types of children and adolescents who, in England, 
had been condemned to moral destruction in the prisons or had been 
executed for trivial offences or sentenced, as pauper children, to 
practical slavery in the Northern mills. At the present day we have 
not fully learnt the lesson that a whole century and a half of brutal 
treatment of children ought to have taught us. To-day there are not 
less than 500,000 children of the ages between fourteen and sixteen 
years in England and Wales who have left school and are not pro- 
tected in any way from the evils of industrial work. Their hours 
are not limited, the character of their employment is not controlled, 
the carrying of disastrously heavy weights (such as sacks of coal) 
is not forbidden. The ‘‘ Cry of the Children ”’ is still with us. 
Dr. Scholes gives the picture in 1832 and traces in eloquent detail 
the work of the reformatories and the industrial schools and the 
efforts of famous philanthropic societies to aid the cause of emigra- 
tion, and especially to Canada. The work of Dr. Barnardo will be 
always remembered as will that of Mrs. Close in aiding, under 
the best conditions, the migration of Poor Law children at the begin- 
ning of this century and the birth of a new and very successful 
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movement under the auspices of that distinguished Rhodes scholar, 
Mr. Kingsley Fairbridge. 
Before the War 


The outlook on emigration, not only of juveniles, but of all 
classes, was becoming more imperial. The main aim was no 
longer to get rid of the surplus population of the Mother 
Country; it was to bring about a more economic distribution 
of the whole population of the Empire. Attempts were being 
made to keep emigrants in the Empire. Whereas from 1891 
to 1900 only 28 per cent. of British emigrants had gone to the 
Dominions, in the next decade the percentage had risen to 
63 per cent., and in 1913 it was as high as 78 per cent. And 
this change had been brought about without direct State 
assistance for emigration. . . . A Bill embodying the measures 
recommended by the two conferences [of the Prime Ministers] 
was introduced into Parliament, and, passing almost without 
opposition, became law on the 21st May, 1922, as the Empire 
Settlement Act, 1922. It empowered the Secretary of State 
to co-operate with any British Dominion, or with any public 
or private body throughout the Empire, in assisting the settle- 
ment overseas of suitable persons. . . . Thus in a few years 
the policy of the State with regard to emigration had changed 
from non-participation to active assistance. 


Under that Act 24,496 juvenile boys and 3,533 juvenile girls, unac- 
companied by relatives, have been enabled to migrate to Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand in the five years ending in 1927. No less 
than twenty-six societies for social service participate in this vitally 
important work : the distribution of highly-trained types of young 
people throughout the Dominions. Dr. Scholes gives full informa- 
tion as to the reception and the chances of the migrants in the great 
Dominions. 

In the third part of his able book he sets forth the social aspects 
of juvenile migration with special reference to education. He 
discusses the relation of migration to Great Britain’s unemployment 
problem; its value to the Dominions; the physical and mental 
standards required for successful migration, and, finally, indicates 
“the part which the schools of Great Britain might play in prepar- 
ing young settlers for oversea life.’’ The various points are dealt 
with in scientific detail. He presses the needed point that the 
tendency for men to outnumber women in migration ‘‘ which causes 
an uneconomic surplus of women in Great Britain, causes in the 
newer parts of the Empire a lack of female population and seriously 
hinders their development.’’ The excess of males over females in 
Western Canada and in all Australia is very heavy. The Dominions 
could absorb annually several thousand British secondary school 
girls provided that they are properly trained at school and willing 
to act as home-helpers in the home and in the farms. Perhaps Dr. 
Scholes does not fully realise the work that is being done in the 
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schools in England and Wales to give the children a rural bias. 
The statistics of the Board of Education do not fully reflect what is 
being done both in class work and in the efforts of the Scouting 
Movement and the School Journey Movement. ‘The fact of unem- 
ployment in the Dominions at present scares many possible 
migrants, but better days are at hand and the scientific distribution 
of population in the Empire will have a new chance. 


J. E.G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Republic of Latvia was first proclaimed on November 18th, 
1918. Less than two months later, on January 2nd, 1919, Riga, the 
capital, was captured by the troops of Soviet Russia; and for five 
months this Baltic town underwent the experiment of Bolshevism. 
In a book entitled The City of the Red Plague* M. George Popoff 
gives an account of the revolution and of his own personal experiences 
in Riga during this period. As a young man of twenty-three and 
a student at Riga University, M. Popoff belonged to a prominent 
bourgeois family. During the period of Soviet occupation, he went 
continually in fear of arrest and execution. It is a principle of 
Communism to abolish the middle classes, and in Riga the Bolsheviks 
endeavoured to pursue this policy by ruthless persecution and blood- 
shed. The author graphically describes a reign of terror which, first 
directed against the bourgeois, carried with it ruin and starvation 
to the poorest of the poor. The net result of an experiment which 
began with the promise to establish ‘‘a heaven on earth... 
ended with 5,000 people murdered, 6,500 dead of starvation, 6,000 
in prison, 20,000 in the Dvina concentration camp; in all, some 
30,000 persons deprived of their liberty. ‘To this should be added 
millions upon millions of material damage through devastation, 
plunder and robbery.’’ M. Popoff has written this extremely graphic 
account as a warning to Western Europe against the practical applica- 
tion of Communist doctrines. The author does not intend to 
‘““ advocate or condemn any particular social order. Least of all 
is it directed against Socialism as such.’’ But, whatever the inten- 
tion, it is clear that this book provides strong anti-Soviet propaganda. 
The experiment of Bolshevism in Latvia, where “‘ the conditions of 
life more nearly resembled those of Western Europe than those of 
Russia,’’ caused a total collapse of economic life. It is well to keep 
in mind during the world economic depression that Bolshevism 
provides no adequate substitute. M. Popoff’s book is recommended 
by the Book Society. te x 

The Scottish Investment Trust Companies,t by Mr. George 
Glasgow, is a companion volume to The English Investment Trust 
Companies by the same author, which appeared in 1930. Like its 
predecessor it is mainly composed of interesting statistical tables, 
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which give all available information relating to the capitalisation, 
inner reserves, earning power, dividends, bonus issues and market 
quotations of the Scottish investment trusts, classified as Pre-Baring, 
Pre-War and Post-War companies. ‘The tables are preceded by ten 
chapters which to many readers will be the most interesting part 
of the book on account of the interest of the matter they contain. 
The author justly attributes the success of the Scottish trust company 
movement to the native shrewdness and hard work of the manage- 
ments, and gives some remarkable examples of the enrichment which 
must have accrued to many trust company stock-holders who had 
the acumen to choose the right companies and to stick to their 
holdings over a period of years. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the present volume is the bringing out of points on which Scottish 
practice differs from English. A common feature in the capital 
structure of Scottish trusts, which is seldom met with in England, 
is the short-dated terminable debenture. Another point of difference 
is that the Scottish companies do not publish and never have published 
any list of investments, with one solitary exception. ‘The author has 
some shrewd observations on this subject. Amongst other things 
he says, ‘‘ Probably 95 per cent. of proprietors do not look at 
published lists. The remainder probably are as wise after as before, 
or, alternatively, are spurred into doing something which they later 
repent.’’ In the opinion of many trust company managements this 
puts the position in a nutshell. The classification of the portfolio 
from the geographic, generic and denominational points of view is 
also generally omitted, but the much more important figure of the 
surplus or depreciation on the investments is usually given. The 
two chapters ‘‘ On the spreading of Risks’’ and ‘‘ On Security ”’ 
make excellent reading. ‘‘ Great Britain, subjected to... the full 
cost of a remarkably irresponsible form of Socialist practice indulged 
in competitively by the politicians of each party when in office 
discovered that, in effect, she had been following the Russian example 
of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs.’’ And again, ‘‘ Just 
as there is no such thing as unearned income, so there is no such 


thing as unearned security.’’ High-priests of Democracy please 
note. 


A Manual of Children’s Libraries,* by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries, is the third volume 
of the Library Association Series of Library Manuals. In the United 
States of America the importance of Children’s Libraries has been 
recognised for forty years, but in this country the work is of com- 
paratively recent growth. It is not generally realised that a true 
interest in books must be cultivated; the interest may be there in 
the first place, but in order to be of use it must be trained. Library 
work with children is a vocation; it requires infinite patience and 
love and knowledge of children as well as of books. ‘The librarian 
must understand their interests and be ready to promote any scheme 
which will increase the value of the library. The following resolution 
was passed by the Library Association in 1917: ‘‘ The creation in 
the child of intellectual interests, which is furthered by a love of 
books, is an urgent national need; while it is the business of this 
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School to foster the desire to know, it is the business of the library 
to give adequate opportunity for the satisfaction of this desire; library 
work with children ought to be the basis of all other library work; 
reading rooms should be provided in all public libraries, where 
children may read books in attractive surroundings, with the 
sympathetic and tactful help of trained children’s librarians; but 
such provision will be largely futile except under the conditions which 
experience has shown to be essential to success.’’ Since that date 
much has been done, and the movement grows in importance each 
year. These libraries are particularly valuable in the winter months 
and do much to lessen the time spent playing in wet and dirty 
streets; in fact they become (with their many activities) the children’s 
club. The growth of these libraries will do much towards improve- 
ment in subject and style of popular fiction, and further an interest 
in books of more serious character. Mr. Sayers’ valuable book is 
written with the authority of experience and should be of real interest 
to all who work with children. 
* * * 


Emil Ludwig’s Gifts of Life* opens with the statement that the 
book is a retrospect, not a self-portrait. It is both, for the writer 
paints himself vividly on every page. How could it be otherwise? 
Not only is he intensely alive, but he is in love with life—with the 
things of the mind, the things of the eye, and the things of 
the senses. The English edition has been wisely abridged, and the 
first half of the story might with advantage have received further 
cuts. But we are glad to make acquaintance with his father, the 
celebrated Breslau oculist, and there is a spice of romance in the 
elopement which led up to a happy and inspiring marriage. It is 
with his brief sojourn in London as correspondent of the Berliner 
Tageblatt on the eve of the war that the wider interest of the narrative 
begins. We are introduced to Lichnowsky, Btilow, Metternich, to 
Talaat in Constantinople, to Harden and Rathenau (the most brilliant 
portraits in his gallery) at the time of the Revolution, to Haldane and 
Grey, Asquith and Lloyd George after the war, to the formidable 
Poincaré in Paris, to Briand in Geneva, to Masaryk in Prague, to 
Edison in America. He possesses a rare capacity for making them 
all live, for he is no less interested in their faces and personal 
characteristics than in their words and deeds. Readers of his best- 
sellers will be interested to learn of his direct method of approach— 
the intense study of portraits and photographs, the preference of a 
man’s own letters, table-talk and speeches to the descriptions of 
others. Emil Ludwig was over forty when his volumes on Goethe 
carried his name beyond the frontiers of his country, and for the 
next ten years he scored at every hit of the ball. The story ends 
with his fiftieth year, and it will be interesting to watch how this 
gifted man will employ his later years. His alert mind and observant 
eyes, at any rate, will never grow old. 

* * * 
Poland 1914-1931,+ by Robert Machray, supplies an admirable 


record of the fortunes of the Poles and their country during and after 
the cataclysm which caused her resurrection. It is a story of incessant 
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ups and downs, of crises and quarrels, but, seen in broad perspective, 
above all a story of growth. ‘The author, whose previous volume 
on The Little Entente revealed his thoroughness and knowledge, is 
a sympathetic but not uncritical narrator of the rebirth of a nation. 
He frankly confesses that the average Pole suffers from “‘ an excess 
of individualism,’ and indeed the ceaseless changes of Ministries 
induce a feeling of weariness and almost of disgust. ‘The hero of 
the book is Pilsudski, whose sturdy figure forms the frontispiece 
and whose romantic career supplies such unity as it possesses. We 
see him before the war as the leader of the party of independence, 
with Dmowski and the pro-Russians on the other side of the fence. 
We see him joining Austria against Russia, and find him in the later 
stages of the conflict in a German prison. Having helped to build 
the state, he rendered a further supreme service by defeating the 
Bolshevists before the gates of Warsaw in 1920, in what Lord 
D’Abernon has called the Sixteenth Decisive Battle of the World. 
It is well that the case for the national leader should be so cogently 
stated, and indeed it would be impossible to exaggerate his services 
up to this point. Many readers, however, will feel that Mr. Machray 
deals much too leniently with the seizure of Vilna and with the coup 
d’état of 1926, in which his hero shed without scruple the blood 
of his countrymen in the streets of the capital. The balance-sheet 
is still incomplete, for the Marshal remains in the centre of the stage. 
When the time comes for a final judgment this volume will furnish 
evidence which deserves to be carefully weighed. After entering a 
caveat against the eulogies of the later phases of a memorable career, 
the reviewer has nothing but praise for the careful summary of every 
aspect of the national life. This gifted people has now the oppor- 
tunity of showing how far it is able to govern itself with credit and 
success, and how far it can content the racial minorities who 
reluctantly find themselves within the boundaries of the new state. 
Those who most warmly welcomed the rebirth of Poland are precisely 
those who most deeply regret any disappointment of their hopes of 
ordered liberty and complete equality of rights. 


* * * 


Professor Salvemini, as all the world knows, is a victim and a 
critic of the Fascist Dictatorship, indefatigable with tongue and pen 
in tearing aside the veil from the régime which has made him an 
exile and robbed his country of its freedom. Mussolini Diplomate* 
traces the evolution of Italian diplomacy from the march on Rome 
in 1922 to the Disarmament Conference of 1932. ‘‘ Impartiality is 
a dream,’’ writes the distinguished historian, ‘‘ probity a duty.” 
This duty he fulfils by supplying references for every statement and 
every quotation, and indeed the volume is of value as a collection 
of material quite apart from the opinions of the author. Though 
every chapter in this extraordinary story is interesting, readers 
will turn with peculiar eagerness to the later years, when the quarrel 
with France set the nerves of Europe on edge, when the rapproche- 
ment with the defeated Powers began, and when the note was 
changed from angry menaces to the dove-like accents of peace. The 
latter, so sudden and so unexpected, is explained as a move in 
the duel with France. The rival of Italy in the Mediterranean is 
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to be weakened either by the reduction of her armaments or by 
securing for the vanquished states the liberty to arm—‘‘ her vassals 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and her possible allies Germany and a Fascist 
Austria.” In either event Mussolini would be in a position to renew 
his policy of ‘‘ intrigues, provocations and threats.’ He adds that 
while the Duce and Signor Grandi are urging reduction of armaments, 
members of the party continue to beat the war drum which the 
Government has for the time put aside. ‘‘I wager that no one 
is less anxious to pass from words to action,’’ writes our author, 
who sees in the roarings of the lion nothing but bluff. Yet he feels 
that the creation of so much of what we in England call hot air 
involves a certain danger, and as a good democrat he laments 
that the entire control of the policy of a great country should be 
in the hands of a single temperamental individual. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The first six volumes of Sir Ernest Benn’s new enterprise,* ‘‘ Benn’s 
Ninepenny Novels, leaders of Modern Fiction,’’ have now been 
published. ‘They are as follows: (xz) ‘‘ The Next Generation,’’ by 
J. D. Beresford, (2) ‘‘ Incredible Tale,’’ by Naomi Royde-Smith, (3) 
‘* Love is a Flame,’’ by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, (4) ‘‘ The Broom 
Squires,’’ by Eden Phillpotts, (5) ‘‘ The Single Heart,’’ by Storm 
Jameson, (6) ‘‘ Leap Before You Look,’’ by Alec Waugh. ‘This 
series will be an interesting experiment, for it will prove the possi- 
bilities of publishing first-class work in the best manner at a minimum 
price. The books are exceedingly well got up; clear type, reasonable 
margins, stout paper covers with a dignified design, and the size 
is suitable for the coat-pocket or handbag. Sir Ernest Benn evidently 
intends to persuade the public to buy books once more; the stories 
are new, and as paper covers are unsuitable for circulating libraries, 
these novels will have to be bought to be read. An important feature 
of the books is their length, which is half that of the usual novel. 
It is thought that there are many writers who will find this length 
more suitable; their work is too long for the short story and yet is 
not long enough for the usual seven-and-sixpenny size novel. This 
series will be particularly useful to travellers, and may well vie with 


the story magazines. 
* * * 


“The Peace Year Book’’+ for 1932, which is compiled by the National 
Peace Council, is a useful volume of peace propaganda. It has been 
designed ‘‘ to serve as a book of reference for Peace workers at home 
and abroad concerning the Peace movement throughout the world; 
and to provide in a concise form reliable information on the major 
questions of Peace and War of the day.’”?” Mr. W. Arnold Forster 
has written an interesting article reviewing the international situation 
in 1931. Other articles are devoted to a number of specific questions, 
as for example the Manchurian Crisis and the Hoover Moratorium. 
A large portion of the volume is devoted to the activities of the 
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various Peace organisations at home and abroad. Mr. Arthur 
Henderson has written a Foreword to a special section on the 
Disarmament Conference. This section deals cursorily with the 
progress of disarmament since the war, the report of the Preparatory 
Commission and preparations for the Conference itself, and the 
relative armaments position of the Great Powers. In a number of 
Appendices a large variety of figures and statistics on armament 
expenditure are set out. The success of the Disarmament Conference 
must ultimately depend upon the measure of active public support. 
““ Governments will only make the armament reductions that are 
required,’”? writes Mr. Henderson, ‘‘if their peoples are ready to 
follow them along the path of peace. Now is that time for organised 
public opinion to give the lead. I wish the National Peace Council 
‘ god-speed ’ in the splendid work it has begun.” 


* * * 


In ‘‘ The World Crisis r911-1918 ’’* Mr. Winston Churchill has pre- 
pared an abridged and revised edition of his four earlier volumes 
on the World Crisis which deal with the events leading up to the 
Great War and the conduct of the war itself. Since these volumes 
were written during the ten years after the war, new knowledge 
has come to light and the whole catastrophe is falling into a fuller 
and more real perspective. ‘‘ I have profited,’?’ Mr. Churchill writes 
in his Preface, ‘‘ by the new knowledge wherever possible.’’ The 
story of Lord Fisher’s resignation has been recast and ‘‘ I have given 
a much fuller account of the great opening battles in France based 
upon a study of the latest trustworthy information,’’ including a 
new chapter on the Battle of the Marne. Mr. Churchill, however, 
has found no ground for altering his personal opinions upon the 
chief problems. ‘‘In the main . . . J have found myself unable to 
alter the critical judgments which I formed upon the many aspects of 
the naval, military and political conduct of the war.’’ On the whole 
this compendious volume will receive the same support and the same 
criticism as has been directed to the earlier volumes. But it has the 
great advantage of being a clear and continuous narrative, ‘‘ pruned 
of a mass of technical detail,’’ and of small matters with only a 
contemporary importance. Mr. Churchill describes this combined 
edition as “‘a contribution to history strung upon a fairly strong 
thread of personal reminiscence.’’ ‘To the historian of the future 
the value of this book will probably lie more in the reminiscences 
of the author than as an historical record. ‘The future historian 
will be able to weigh the true values and separate the chaff from 
the wheat in a manner impossible to any contemporary writer. 
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